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Keynes’ “ General Theory ”’ : 
A Rejoinder to Professor Cassel 


by 


A. P. LERNER 
London School of Economics 


In the last number of the International Labour Review Pro- 
fessor Cassel contested the ideas which were expressed by Mr. J. M. 
Keynes in his work “The General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money” and which were re-stated by Mr. A. P. Ler- 
ner, with the approval of Mr. Keynes, in the Review of October 1936. 
In the same spirit of impartiality in which the Review opened its 
pages to Professor Cassel’s criticisms of Mr. Keynes’ “ Theory”’, 
it now publishes a rejoinder made by Mr. Lerner with the approval 
of Mr. Keynes. 


Professor Cassel’s article! is very strange. His practical 
conclusions for monetary policy, i.e. that propensities to 
hoard should be offset by the creation of new money, and that 
full employment can be obtained by appropriate monetary 
measures independent of the level of money wages *, are in 
substantial conformity with the conclusions which follow from 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, Oct. 1937 : “ Keynes’ 
‘General Theory’”’, by Professor G. CassE.. 

2 If that is what is meant by saying that “ equilibrium can be obtained at any 
level of nominal wages if only the value of the currency is adjusted to that level.” 
(Part VI, third paragraph). The context, into which this sentence hardly fits, seems 
rather to insist on the feasibility (or the desirability) of a converse adjustment, 
i.e., that nominal wages are (or ought to be) amenable “ even to a severe reduction” 
for the sake of safeguarding “ the soundness of the currency ”’. 
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the theory he so violently condemns.! His belief that investment 
opportunities will in the future continue as great as in the nine- 
teenth century is neither more nor less verifiable than Mr. Key- 
nes’ belief that they are tending to rapid exhaustion.? His stric- 
tures on the nature of Mr. Keynes’ analysis, however, are such 
as to tempt one to prescribe a re-reading of Mr. Keynes’ book 
or of my article and to leave it at that. Some of the main 
misunderstandings and confusions may, however, be usefully 
pointed out here. 


I. 


The “ classical school ’” which Mr. Keynes combats includes 
all the twentieth century developments that Professor Cassel 
accuses him of overlooking. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine 
a more “ classical’? economist in Mr. Keynes’ sense than 
Professor Cassel himself. This is an anomalous use of the 
word “ classical ’’, which can be (and has been) criticised, but 
cannot be overlooked. 


II. 


Professor Cassel’s “ classical ’’ thesis that the rate of interest 
is determined by the supply of and demand for savings has 
been shown, in great detail in Mr. Keynes’ book and in even 
greater detail in my article, to be logically invalid. Other 
writers* have recognised this, and have tried to save some- 
thing from the wreck by speaking instead of the supply of 
and demand for “credit”. Professor Cassel simply repeats 
the old theory, without noticing that the ground beneath it 
has been removed. 


1 J. M. Keynes : The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. 
London, Macmillan, 1936. Cf. also: International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 4, Oct. 1936: “ Mr. Keynes’ ‘General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money’ ”’, by A. P. LERNER. 

rates of progress, is somewhat tempered by the consideration that governmental 
policies have in fact deterred investment, and seem likely to continue to do so. 
But this is either ignored as “ abnormal ” or simply forgotten in time for the hopeful 
peroration. It is also a strange suggestion that by deterring private investment 
governments become incapable (or unworthy ?) of carrying out public investment 
(part IV, last paragraph). 

2 For example, cf. Professor Ontrn : “ Some Notes on the Stockholm 
of Savings and Investment : II” in Economic Journal, June 1937 ; and Mr. D. H. 
Rosertson : “ Alternative Theories of the Rate of Interest ” in Economic Journal, 


September 1937. 


It is not correct that Mr. Keynes wishes to see less saving. 
He discourages thrift, or the propensity to save, because that by 
_ itself has the effect not of increasing actual savings but of 

diminishing incomes. This is now recognised by most modern 
economists. He is in favour of increased investment (and 
rapid progress) and shows that this is the only way in which 
increased saving is possible. Professor Cassel’s failure to dis- 
tinguish between thrift and saving involves him in the arith- 
metical absurdity of declaring that saving need not equal 
investment. ? 


IV. 


The marginal efficiency of capital is not the same thing as 
the rate of interest (as Professor Cassel decides in part IV, 
first paragraph). This is much emphasised by Mr. Keynes, 
because the mistake is very old. The former is what one can 
earn on money invested, the latter what one has to pay for 
money borrowed. To identify things with each other because 
they equal each other in equilibrium is to prevent any 


examination of the conditions under which equilibrium is 
reached. 


V. 


Professor Cassel’s use of the “general analysis’ system 
of simultaneous equations is one that cloaks the economic 
system in mystery rather than illustrates how it works. It is 
of course true that everything determines everything else in 
the economic system, but to use this (as Professor Cassel does 
in part 2) to disqualify discussion of the mechanism of inter- 
action at some parts of the economy is to rule out all “ parti- 
cular analysis ”, and so to limit economics to the repetition of 
that not very useful proposition. 


VI. 


Fortunately, Professor Cassel is not consistent in this 
asceticism, and so has been able from time to time to produce 


1Cf. Ontin, Rosertson and Hawrrey : “ Alternative Theories of the Rate 
of Interest : Three Rejoinders ”, in Economic Journal, September 1937. 

* Cf. A. P. Lerner, op. cit., and a forthcoming note in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics : “ Savings Equals Investment ”’. 
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useful economic works, and in the article under discussion 
to provide us with an example, unintentionally, of how particular 
analysis should not be carried out. He supposes all the unem- 
ployed to die, leaving “an economy in equilibrium and with 
full employment, but still suffering from the supposed malady 
of excessive ‘propensity to save’”’ (part 6, second paragraph). 
One cannot suppose a change to take place without the conse- 
quences of the change also taking place. The unemployed play 
an essential part in the equilibrium which leaves them unem- 
ployed. They “dissave ” (by living on the dole or on their 
relatives) an amount sufficient to offset the excessive saving 
by others. If they are removed, the demand for the goods they 
consume is also removed, and new workers fall out of employ- 
ment until a corresponding proportion of the smaller population 
is unemployed in a new equilibrium (unless Professor Cassel 
continues his experiment until the whole community is exter- 
minated). 


VII. 


Related to his preoccupation with the equational system 
is another attempt to disqualify Mr. Keynes’ theory, this 
time on the ground that the equalisation of savings to invest-— 
ment via the rate of interest is one of the functional relation- 
ships necessary to determine the whole system, and so cannot 
be left out (part 3, last paragraph). Since any talk of the 
equalisations of quantities which cannot differ from each other 
is obviously superfluous, it hardly seems worth while following 
this argument into its mathematical labyrinth, but Mr. J. R. 
Hicks has in fact counted the equations and unknowns more 
carefully, and has found that the inclusion of this particular 
equation gives us one too many.! 


VIIl. 


That real wages will be lower when employment is greater 
is no Keynesian heresy, but a simple corollary of the law of 
diminishing returns. It is possible to make a case against this 
proposition in terms of variations of the degree of monopoly, 
but Professor Cassel’s objection (part VI) that the total income 


1 Cf. Economic Journal, June 1936, p. 296. 
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of society is greater with fuller employment seems to be beside 
the point. 


IX. 


In part V Professor Cassel uses the term “ hoarding” to 
designate the act of accumulating income received in the form 
of cash, and declares that this could be offset and prevented 
from diminishing income by increasing the amount of money 
by the extra amount which people wish to hold (presumably by 
the banking system lowering the rate of interest as much as is 
necessary to induce this extra amount of money to be borrowed 
and used for investment). Here he errs only in supposing himself 
to differ from the Keynesian position. In Keynes’ terminology 
this would be described as a situation in which an increase in 
the propensity to save was offset by an increase in investment 
(so that incomes were maintained at the previous level) and 
an increase in liquidity preference was offset by an increase 
in the amount of money. Mr. Keynes, however, speaks of 
hoarding (or, rather, of liquidity preference) in the wider sense 
of the desire to hold cash rather than any other assets—not 
necessarily restricted to the part of income that is saved. To increase 
the quantity of money by an amount sufficient to satisfy every- 
body who wants to turn his assets into cash and so prevent the 
price of assets from falling (and the rate of interest from 
rising) may entail action which would seem too drastic for the 
monetary authorities (such as acquiring a large part, or 
perhaps all, of the assets of the country). There are, I think, 
reasons for regarding this danger as not a very serious one, 
but Professor Cassel has not dealt with it. 


X. 


The most serious fault in Professor Cassel’s use of the equi- 
librium equations is the way in which it covers illegitimate 
implicit assumptions. His primary condition that supply 
equals demand (part II), though it looks rather innocent, 
includes the assumption of full employment, and so naturally 
leads him to state that “ there can be no such thing as a general 
theory of employment ”’, and that “ if unemployment actually 
occurs it must be caused by temporary disturbances and is the 
feature of a state of transition ” (part VI). 
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XI. 


“ The equilibrium system of equations can only determine 
relative prices. The absolute height of prices is a monetary 
question, depending as it does on the supply of means of pay- 
ment.”’ (Part II, paragraph 3). This is another example of 
the dangers of neglecting the mechanism of economic processes 
and relying blindly on an equational system of determination. 
The absolute height of prices is determined by the amount of 
money only if we compare two positions of equilibrium and 
assume output (and therefore employment and the rate of 
interest) as well as the velocity of circulation to be fixed by 
other forces. These assumptions effectively prevent us from 
considering the problems with which Mr. Keynes deals. 

The illegitimate assumption of full employment of re- 
sources is implied again in the statement that “every fresh 
saving gives rise to a corresponding investment ”’ (part III). 
For this means (a) that it is necessary to decrease consumption 
in order to set free resources that otherwise are not available for 
investment, and (b) that resources so set free are, in fact, 
always used in investment. 

During the last year or so discussions of Mr. Keynes’ theories 
in several economic journals have been plentiful and fruitful. 
The theories are being accepted in greater measure, and some 
clarifications, improvements and refinements have been added. 
It is greatly to be regretted that Professor Cassel should show 
not only a lack of familiarity with this literature but a failure 
to have read carefully enough Mr. Keynes’ book, or even the 
simplified account of it in my article which appeared in this 
Review in October 1936. 
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The Definition of Accidents in the Swiss 
Compulsory Accident Insurance Scheme’ 


by 


E. HayMann, 
Privat-docent in the Faculty of Law, Geneva 


The meaning of the term “ accident ”’ is rarely defined in social 
insurance legislation; in most countries the definition is largely 
left to the decisions of the courts .2 Indeed, the problems at issue 
are often so complez that it is difficult to conceive of a pre-established 
legal formula that would be, at one and the same time, sufficiently 
precise and sufficiently elastic to cover all the cases that might 
arise in practice. It is possible a priori to determine certain 
essential elements in such a definition, but it is only in the light 
of experience that a coherent body of rules can gradually be built 
up to cover all the varied cases that may occur. That is why the 
practice of the courts is so important in this matter. 

As Switzerland is one of the countries in which this practice 
would seem to be most settled and most highly co-ordinated, it has 
been thought of general interest to publish the following article in 
which the author, while showing by a survey of certain decisions 
the diversity of the cases in which an interpretation is necessary, 
endeavours to bring out the fundamental principles underlying the 
decisions of the Federal Insurance Court, which is the supreme 
body for all disputes concerning accident insurance in Switzerland. 


1 SOURCEs : 
Draft prepared by the Federal Council on 10 December 1906, section 46. 
Message from the Federal Council to the Federal Assembly concerning a 
Bill respecting sickness and accident insurance of 10 December 1906, 
pp.-78-75 (hereinafter referred to as “ Message °’). 
Minutes of the discussions in the Committee of the National Council : 
First discussions, pp. 161-166, 220, 224-227, 229-230, 241-250, 258-261, 
265-269, 357, 369. 
Second discussions, pp. 44-45, 53-57, 69-70, 72-74. 
Third discussions, pp. 34-36, 80, 95. 
(Note 1 continued on the next page.) 


2 On this point cf. in particular InrERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice : Compensa- 
tion for Industrial Accidents : Comparative Analysis of National Laws (pp. 115 et 
seq.) ; Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), No. 2. Geneva, 1925. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CCORDING to section 67 of the Federal Act concerning 

sickness and accident insurance of 18 June 1911, the 
Swiss National Accident Insurance Fund insures against the 
risk of occupational or other accidents followed by sickness, 
invalidity or death. 

The National Fund was set up by the Confederation to 
provide insurance on the principle of mutual aid for salaried 
employees and workers employed in Switzerland in undertakings 
subject to compulsory insurance under the Act. Insurance is 
thus not restricted to occupational accidents ; hence, the distine- 
tion between occupational and other accidents, which is of 
fundamental importance in most other countries, plays a minor 
part in Switzerland. It has a certain practical importance from 
the point of view of the distribution of the premium, since the 
premium for insurance against non-occupational accidents 
must be paid by the insured person and not by the employer. 
Moreover, the National Fund is entitled to exclude from non- 
occupational insurance any exceptional dangers or foolhardy 


(Note 1 continued.) 
Minutes of the discussions in the Committee of the Council of States, 
pp. 13, 23, 56-58, 80-81, 115, 121, 127, 148, 161. 


Official stenographic record : 
National Council, 1903, pp. 184-185, 191, 198-199, 200, 204, 384-435, 466, 
502-514, 517-550. 
Council of States, 1910, pp. 4, 27-33. 
National Council, 1910, pp. 188-184, 456-475. 
Council of States, 1911, p. 45. 
National Council, 1911, p. 85. 
Legal decisions : 
Recueil officiel des arrétés du Tribunal fédéral des assurances (Official 
collection of decisions of the Federal Insurance Court, hereinafter referred 
to as R.O.). 
Bibliography : 
GELPKE and ScaiatrerR: Unfallkunde, 2nd edition. Berne, Hans Huber, 
1930. 
Grorcio and Die schweizerische obligatorische Unfallversicherung, 
pp. 141-153. Zurich, Schulthess and Co., 1918. 
W. LauBer: Praxis des sozialen Unfallversicherungsrechts der Schweiz. 
Berne,Hans Huber, 1928 (hereinafter referred to as LAUBER). 
F. Oserst : Die obligatorische Unfallversicherung, pp. 43-66. 
P. Piccarp: Responsabilité civile et assurance sociale, pp. 10-40. Neuchatel, 
Delachaux and Niestlé, 1917. 
K. Scuocn : Der Unfallbegriff in der schweizerischen privaten Einzelunfall- 
versicherung, pp. 11-21. Zurich, Diss, 1927. 
W. Wrescuner: Die Leistungen in der schweizerischen Unfallversicherung. 
Zurich, Diss, 1927. 
Rapports annuels de la Caisse nationale (Annual reports of the National 
_ Fund) hereinafter referred to as 
Revue suisse des accidents du travail (hereinafter referred to as Review). 
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activities. Consequently, when an accident is caused by some 
foolhardy action or results from one of the exceptional dangers 
included in the restrictive list drawn up by the National Fund, 
the payment of compensation depends on whether the accident 
was occupational or not. As such cases are comparatively rare 
and do not give rise to many legal disputes there are few legal 
decisions concerning the demarcation between occupational and 
other accidents. The concept of an accident in general, on 
the other hand, has been defined in various theoretical studies 
and in a number of legal decisions, and these are of general 
interest, for the same questions arise in other countries. 


DEFINITION OF ACCIDENTS 


General Considerations 


The legislation contains no definition of what is meant 
by an accident. In private accident insurance the concept is 
defined by the general conditions of insurance, which often 
restrict its scope. In the Swiss legislation it has been left to 
legal theory and legal decisions to give an exact definition ', 
but it is pointed out that the meaning of the term is “ already 
adequately defined by current usage and by legal decisions con- 
cerning employers’ liability and insurance ”’.* 

In theory and in the decisions of the courts the definition 
that has been accepted is that of Piccard, who considers an 
accident as being “ a sudden and involuntary injury done to the 
human body by some more or less exceptional external cause ”’.* 

The different concepts included in this definition will be 
examined separately. 

Injuries 

All writers on the subject and all the legal decisions consider 

injuries as being an essential element in an accident. In the 


present writer’s opinion the injury is not really part of the 
accidental event in itself, but is the consequence of that event 


1 GrorGio, page 110. 

2 Message, page 74. 

3 In the draft Federal Order concerning the conditions of voluntary insurance 
and third-party insurance against accidents prepared by the Swiss National Ac- 
cident Insurance Fund in Lucerne on 16 December 1920, the following definition 
was proposed in section 2 : “ An accident shall be deemed to mean any exceptional 
and unforeseen external event occurring at a definite moment, not by the intent 
of the party concerned, and causing injuries to the human body, either suddenly 
or within a brief period of time.” 
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which entitles the injured person to insurance benefits. In 
legal theory and practice, however, the effect would seem to be 
included in the cause. 

The bodily injury need not necessarily be external; it 
may be an injury to the nervous system or to the heart, or an 
injury revealing itself in the form of some disease in the ordinary 
sense of that term. 

According to the legislation, compensation for an accident 
is payable only in respect of a bodily injury. Consequently, 
in principle an injury to artificial teeth or to an artificial limb 
would not entitle the injured person to benefits. The Federal 
Insurance Court, however, has accepted the obligation to pay 
compensation in respect of artificial limbs, glass eyes, artificial 
teeth, crowns, etc. if these are injured in the course of an accident 
which also causes injury to the body. It is not necessary for the 
artificial limb itself to have been acquired as the result of an 
accident for which compensation was previously paid. The 
condition is laid down, however, that the object in question 
must, from the morphological point of view, that is to say, by 
its position in the human body and by its form, replace some 
part of the human body (which would not be the case with 
spectacles, crutches, trusses, etc.), and that it should be fitted 
to the body at the time of the accident. 


The External Factor 


The cause of the injury must be external. This external 
cause need not necessarily be mechanical (a fall or pressure) 
but may be of a more indirect nature.*? It may, for example, be 
the influence of temperature, of toxic or infectious substances, 
of electrical energy, atmospheric pressure, a sudden rarefaction 
of the atmosphere, the effects of sound, light, etc. 

The injury may occur solely internally in the body, as is 
the case, for example, with asphyxiation by coal gas. 


The Exceptional Factor 
The injury must be caused by an external factor of a more 
or less exceptional kind. The exceptional nature of the event is 


1 Decisions : Pfister, of 29 October 1918, quoted in LauBER, p. 21 ; Osrrst, 
p. 50. For contrary opinions cf. Zeitschrift des Bern. Juristenvereins, Vol. 53, p. 441 ; 
WRESCHNER, p. 52. 

2 Decision : Michler, of 18 June 1932 : R.O., 1982, p. 75. 
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the most characteristic criterion of the accident. The courts are 
particularly strict in insisting on this exceptional character 
when deciding whether an accident has occurred and whether the 
presumed cause is the real one; especially when the injury 
may have had some cause other than the accident, as for instance 
in the case of traumatism inherent in the organism, osteomyelitis, 
tuberculosis, ete. The application of the criterion of the ex- 
ceptional nature of the event prevents the concept of an ac- 
cident from being unduly theoretical and extensive.’ .In many 
cases it is difficult, if not impossible, from the medical point of 
view, to state whether the origin of some injury or disease is 
an accident in the legal sense or not. In such cases the existence 
of an accidental event must be clearly shown and the fullest 
proof must be given when there is little reason to presume from 
the nature of the bodily injury that it was accidentally caused. 
It will then be the more or less exceptional nature of the event 
which will serve to distinguish between a commonplace external 
event of everyday life, such as a slight blow which merely 
revealed the existence of an injury that was already there, and 
a real accident which can be considered as the cause of the injury. 

A traumatism in the medical sense of the term, that is to 
say an injury caused by mechanical action, is not in itself 
necessarily an accident, which from the legal point of view 
presupposes a single, sudden, external action occurring under 
more or less exceptional or unforeseen conditions as the result 
of a definite and manifest display of energy, a movement, or a 
reaction.? If a traumatism were taken as being the same as an 
accident without considering whether it was exceptional in its 
nature or not, then any movement or the slightest blow might 
constitute an accident. 

Traumatisms inherent in the organism, such as hernia, 
lumbago, lesions of the meniscus, etc., are not in themselves 
accidents ; they are accidents only if the lesion is clearly the 
consequence of an exceptional external event. Such an event 
may consist in a specific subconscious excessive effort or a 
reaction to some definite external stimulus, that is to say, an 
instinctive defensive movement in face of an external danger. 
The reaction to the external danger may be deliberate, as for 


1 Decision : Wyder, of 2 May 1982 : R.O., 1932, p. 54. 

2 Scuarr : “ Trauma und Unfall ’’, in Review, 1935, p. 125 ; Konrad PuRRUCKER 
in Archiv fiir Orthopedie und Unfallchirurgie, 1981, p. 184; Decisions of Bornet 
( 9 April 1936) and Storni (20 Nov. 1936). 
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example the action of jumping from the window of a house on 
fire, taking a dangerous antidote in case of poisoning, etc. 
It may also be the reaction against a nail entering the foot, 
against the bite of a snake, or the fear of being crushed by some 
object. If these external events are exceptional in their nature, 
it is possible for the traumatism, although inherent in the organ- 
ism, to be included under the definition of an accident.1_ When 
the traumatism occurs in the course of the insured person’s 
employment without any exceptional event having occurred, 
the case is generally not accepted for purposes of compensation 
by the Federal Insurance Court.? 

An injury caused by terror is not included within the scope 
of an accident unless the event which caused the terror is 
obviously of an exceptional nature and the injury immediately 
follows the event in question, thus clearly showing the causal 
connection between the event and the bodily injury. 

The bursting of a tyre, a slight collision, the breaking of a 
mirror, the throwing of a snowball, etc. cannot normally be 
considered sufficiently exceptional to justify the fright which 
they cause being considered as an accident.* A traumatic neurosis 
caused by fright as the result of contact with a high tension 
electric current has, however, been considered as an accident 
and compensation paid therefor.‘ 


Suddenness 


The suddenness of the event, combined with its exceptional 
nature, constitutes the fundamental criterion for the distinction 
between an accident and other injuries due to employment, 
to repeated efforts, or to traumatisms for which no compensa- 
tion is payable.® 

If the injury is to be considered as sudden it must occur 
within a specified and comparatively short time.6 With regard 
to the duration of the event causing the injury, the idea of 
suddenness may be taken as somewhat elastic, especially in the 
case of the influence of extreme temperature (frost bite or 
sunstroke). Even an event lasting for a few hours and causing 
injury may be considered as compatible with the idea of sud- 


1 Decision : Wyder, of 2 May 1932 : R.O., 1932, p. 54. 

2 Decision : Heinen, of 5 October 1935 : R.O., 1935, p. 79. 

3 Decision : Goering, of 2 July 1925 : LAUBER, p. 77. 

4 Decision : Mark, of 16 June 1925 : LAUBER, p. 172. 

5 Decisions : Liniger (22 siteaed 1936) ; and Storni (20 November 1936). 
6 PICCARD, p. 24. 
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denness in such cases (e.g. sunstroke). On the other hand, it is 
impossible to include within the scope of an accident cases in 
which the injury is caused by repeated events separated by 
more or less considerable intervals, for the action causing the 
injury must be a single one. 

This extension of the idea of suddenness to cover a period 
of a few hours makes it possible to include among accidents 
certain very marked cases of excessive strain, as for instance 
apoplexy resulting from a very strenuous race. The strain 
must be caused by an exceptional event; an effort that is 
merely more sustained than usual is not sufficient to constitute 
an accident.? 

It is the cause of the accident which must be sudden ; the 
sudden appearance of the injury (e.g. sudden hemorrhage due to 
undiscovered tuberculosis or an attack of apoplexy due to a 
latent disease caused by daily cycling) does not make the injury 
an accident.* If the cause of the injury acts suddenly it is still 
considered as being an accident even if the consequences only 
appear gradually, as for instance in the case of cerebral derange- 
ment which becomes manifest several years after the accident 
occurred.* 

Cases of tendovaginitis, epicondylitis, and Keinbéck’s 
disease are generally not covered, because as a rule they are 
not caused by a single effort but by repeated efforts.® 


Involuntariness 


The idea of involuntariness is considered from the point of 
view of the insured person ; it refers to the injury as well as to the 
event causing the injury—not merely to the latter. 
Notwithstanding the contrary opinion of Piccard® the 
fact that the bodily injuries were caused intentionally by a 
third party does not prevent them from being considered as 
an accident. If an insured person is intentionally injured 
or murdered this comes within the definition of an accident 
and the National Fund must cover the case unless it falls within 
the exclusion mentioned in the last sentence of section 67— 


1 Ibid., p. 26 ; Reports, 1982, p. 13. 


2 Reports, 1928, p. 16. 
% PiccarD, p. 25 ; decision : Kuhn, of 25 October 1922 : LauseEr, p. 141. 


4 Decision : Kustner, of 11 November 1930 : R.O., 1930, p. 92 ; LAUBER, p. 297. 
5 Decisions : Maggioli, of 17 February 1921: Lauper, p. 90; Amacher, of 
27 August 1928 : R.O., 1928, p. 99 ; and Storni, of 20 November 1936. 
* PiccarD, pp. 32-40. 
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in particular, if the intentional injury caused by a third party 
is the result of a fight or brawl, The fact of a fight or brawl 
having occurred does not preclude the possibility of an accident ; 
it simply means that in accordance with certain special pro- 
visions no compensation is payable in respect of that accident. 
This exclusion refers solely to non-occupational accidents. 
Injuries resulting from a brawl in the course of employment 
are covered by insurance, but the compensation may be reduced 
because of a serious fault on the part of the insured person 
(section 98). 

It is therefore from the point of view of the injured party 
only that the event causing the accident must be involuntary. 
The deliberate will of the insured person precludes the pos- 
sibility of an accident only if both the cause and the effect of the 
accident were intentional.1 Thus, when a somnambulist jumps 
out of a windrow it is an accident, unless he jumped with the 
intention of committing suicide. The same is true of a person 
jumping from a house on fire. 

One may ask what is the position if the insured person wished 
to injure himself, but not to the extent he actually did. For 
example, an insured person may inflict a wound on his finger 
or apply a blistering plant to his skin so as to produce an injury 
involving a few days off work. As a result of infection he dies. 
The infection might be held to constitute a new involuntary 
accident which should be covered by insurance. In such cases, 
however, the National Fund would be entitled to take advantage 
of the concluding phrase of section 67 (if the accident is non- 
occupational) whereby foolhardy actions may be excluded from 
non-vocational insurance or, on the other hand, in the case of 
a vocational accident it might take advantage of section 68 
and refuse benefits because of the serious fault of the insured 
person.” 


Ru.uincs GIVEN IN VaRIous CASES 


Suicide 


Suicide, like self-mutilation, is not an accident because 
it is not involuntary.’ 


1 Decisions : Hotz, of 17 October 1983 : R.O., p. 73 ; and Huggler, of 28 April 
1984. 

2 PiccaRD, pp. 29-80. 

8 Ibid., p. 29 ; Stenographic Record of the Council of States 1910, p. 49 ; LauBER, 
p. 827. 
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In a recent decision the Federal Insurance Court laid down 
the principle that the distinction between suicide and accident 
depends on whether the insured person acted with conscious 
intent or in a state of irresponsibility." 

The Federal Court thus accepted as an accident a case of 
death in which an insured person threw himself out of a window 
with the intention of killing himself; the insured person was 
suffering, as a result of predisposition, from a state of depression 
known as autistic psychosis, which drives the sufferer to drink 
and brings him to a state of pathological drunkenness involving 
a desire to commit suicide ; in this case he had been drinking 
and then endeavoured to kill himself. The judgment given is in 
conflict with the previous decisions of the Federal Insurance 
Court, which refused, for example, on an earlier occasion to 
cover the suicide of an influenza patient who killed himself 
in an attack of delirium *, and had suggested that the fact of 
a somnabulist jumping out of a window with the intention 
of committing suicide was not an accident and was not 
covered.® 

In the writer’s opinion it was a mistake on the part of the 
Federal Insurance Court to depart from its previous rulings 
and to introduce as a necessary element in the notion of suicide 
the conscious intent of the party. It is true that this factor is 
considered a necessary one in certain other legislations, but it is 
too subjective. It may be said that a man who commits suicide 
is never fully responsible for his action. The Federal Insurance 
Court, however, considers that a certain amount of discernment 
is exercised if the deceased had reasons for being tired of life 
(Bilanzselbstmord) even if he was a sensitive person with a 
tendency to nervous depression. Nevertheless, the terms 
“ discernment ” and “lucidity” are very relative ones. The 
same case of suicide might be accepted or rejected according 
to the school of philosophy to which one belongs. 

It follows, in the writer’s opinion, that every case in which 
an insured person intentionally kills himself should be con- 
sidered as suicide. As Piccard puts it: “ It is merely a case of 
determining whether death was due to an act performed by the 
insured person himself or to an event of which he was merely 


1 Decision : Hoffman, of 12 September 1934 : R.O., p. 81. 
2 Decision : Zeindler, of 9 September 1920 : Lauer, p. 81. 
* Decision : Hotz, of 17 October 1933 : R.O., 1983, p. 75. 

* Decision : Schaffner, of 28 December 1935. 
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the victim, it being understood that the terms ‘ act ’ and ‘ event ’ 
are used here in the simplest sense, that is to say, leaving out 
of account any idea of responsibility or irresponsibility ”’. } 

Take again the question of suicide during drunkenness. 
According to the present rulings of the Courts, the case is covered ; 
drunkenness is merely considered as a reason for reducing the 
insurance benefits because of the serious fault of the insured 
person. The Federal Insurance Court, however, has made it 
clear that suicide during drunkenness cannot be covered if the 
insured person made himself drunk with the intention of sub- 
sequently committing suicide.” 

When suicide is a direct consequence of an accident covered 
by the insurance, the National Fund must cover it also; this 
would be the case, for example, if the victim of an accident 
killed himself because of the intolerable pain resulting from the 
accident. Other cases would be, e.g. suicide due to a psychosis 
resulting from the accident or due to a cerebral lesion. 

In accordance with section 88 of the Act, the funeral ex- 
penses up to a total of 40 francs are paid by the National Fund 
in all cases of suicide. 

The burden of proof of suicide rests on the National Fund.* 

The distinction between suicide and accident is usually 
made not in the light of an objective medical criterion but 
on the basis of a subjective psychological one. From this point 
of view the Federal Insurance Court bases itself on the principle 
that the will to live and the instinct of self-preservation are 
usually so strong that it is necessary to insist very strictly 
on proof being shown of the existence of psychological factors, 
and that it is only in exceptional cases that suicide can really 
be said to have occurred when there are absolutely conclusive 
indications of intention or where the technical and medical 
evidence automatically excludes the possibility of an accident or 
of intentional injury by a third party. The Federal Insurance 
Court has thus created a definite presumption in favour of an 
accident, and this is in accordance with its desire to include 
among accidents an increasingly large number of cases which 
might be considered as suicide. 


1 PiccarD : LAUBER, pp. 328 and 332. 
2 Decision : Schaffner, of 28 December 1935. 
3 WrRESCENER, p. 15 ; decision : Schwitzguebel, 11 November 1924. 

4 Decisions : Schlitter, of 18 October 1922 : LauBER, p. 137 ; Noé, of 15 Septem- 
ber 1933 : R.O., 1933, p. 69 ; Ehrat, of 30 January 1934 : R.O., 1934, p. 9. 
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Poisoning 


The fact of eating being in itself a normal process, it is 
necessary to be particularly strict in considering whether 
the injury is due to an “exceptional ”’ factor. Such injuries 
would be considered as accidents unless they necessarily im- 
plied the occurrence of some unusual event, such as suffocation 
by a fishbone or a small chicken bone or poisoning by a chemical 
substance (e.g. verdigris, the eating of fruit stewed in a pan 
coated with tin containing lead, etc.)1, or by mushrooms or 
poisonous fruits eaten under the misapprehension that they were 
edible. In this last case the confusion arises not so much with 
regard to the quality of the product, as would be the case with 
food or drink that had deteriorated, but rather with regard to 
its nature, and it is just because such confusion does not fre- 
quently occur that the average person considers such an event 
as being exceptional. 

It follows that injury occurring during the absorption of 
food but due either to the varying degree of sensitiveness of 
the human organism or to the natural process of decomposition 
of the food absorbed does not constitute an accident. In parti- 
cular, one cannot consider as an accident the indisposition 
resulting from immoderate or untimely indulgence in indigest- 
ible food or in drink that excites the nerves or hinders digestion, 
as, for instance, cold water taken after fruit. In contrast to 
Piccard’s 2? view, therefore, one cannot consider as accidents 
the very frequent cases in which people eat badly prepared or 
deteriorated food, especially when one remembers how liable 
certain foodstuffs, such as milk, oil, fats, meat, and particularly 
cooked meats, are to deteriorate. * 

The chronic poisoning by emanations to which an insured 
person is continually exposed during his occupation does not 
constitute an accident, for it does not satisfy the criterion of 
suddenness and the injury is not caused by a single attack. 
The insured person can claim compensation only if the injury 
is caused by one of the substances included in the schedule 
of poisons * referred to in section 68 of the Act. 


PiccarD, p. 16. 
2 Ibid. 

® Decision : Valpiana, of 23 December 1920 : LauBER, p. 88. 
* Decision : Kuhn, of 25 October 1922 ; Lauber, p. 141. 
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Diseases and Infection 


Generally speaking, natural illnesses such as ordinary 
colds do not fall within the definition of an accident. However, 
when the illness is the consequence of a specific accidental 
event it is covered by the National Fund. This is the case when 
the cold is due to a person falling into icy water or being obliged 
against his will to spend the night in the mountains. It is then 
the definitely exceptional nature of the event which enables 
the illness to be classified as an accident. 

An illness caused by bacteria can always be said to be 
“a sudden and involuntary injury done to the human body 
by an external cause’. There remains to be considered the 
more or less exceptional nature of the injury, and this provides 
the criterion for determining whether or not a contagious 
disease falls within the definition of an accident. When a disease 
is contracted in the ordinary way, more especially during an 
epidemic, it is not an accident.!_ On.the other hand, when the 
disease is contracted as the result of an event which is ex- 
ceptional, compensation must be paid. If, for example, a labor- 
atory attendant through error swallows the contents of a glass 
containing a culture of bacilli, it is an accident. The Federal 
Court also considered as an accident a case of smallpox con- 
tracted by a worker who had opened bales of infected cotton 
coming from abroad.? 

The infection of a wound is considered an accident, and 
compensation is paid irrespective of whether the wound itself 
is the result of an accident covered by insurance or not. In 
other words, there is no need for the initial accident which 
caused the wound to have been reported or covered by insurance, 
since the infection in itself is a further accident.* It is not even 
necessary for the wound itself to have been the result of an 
accident : it may be the consequence of a repeated mechanical 
action. If the wound through which the infection entered is 
caused by an accident covered by insurance it is not necessary 
for the infection to appear at the time when the injured person 
was still insured ; it remains covered irrespective of when it 
becomes manifest.® 

1 Decisions : Baechinger: LauBer, p. 67; and Stouder, of 8 March 1923: 
Review, 1924, p. 107. 

2 Decision : Biihler/Zollinger ; R. O., 45. II. 92. 

8 Decisions : Studer, of 18 October 1918 : LAuBER, p. 19 ; Baechinger, of 6 March 
1920 : LAUBER, pp. 67 and 303 ; Amrein, of 18 November 1936. 


4 Decision : Marfurt, of 11 November 1928. 
5 Decision : Amrein, of 18 November 1936. 
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The law courts in their decisions have not insisted on the 
wound being an extensive one. It is sufficient that there should 
be a slight abrasion or a splinter-wound, provided always that 
the infection entered through an exceptional aperture in the 
skin. 

Nor need the infection be on the surface of the human body. 
It may consist in a disease infecting the whole system and norm- 
ally contracted in another manner but contracted in the specific 
case by bacteria entering through a wound. Syphilis due to an 
infected razor constitutes an accident. 

The existence of a wound at the time of the infection and 
the consequent probability that this wound was the means of 
access of the infection must be clearly proved.? There is all 
the greater necessity for insisting on strict proof of the existence 
of a wound because the fact of including infection through a 
wound within the definition of an accident is in itself a wide inter- 
pretation of this concept ; and because, moreover, in the case 
of many infectious diseases the entrance of bacteria through 
an open wound can never be proved with absolute certainty 
but can only be taken as a probability in most cases.2 The 
infection is not an accident unless it occurs locally in a manner 
which can be perceived externally, or in quite exceptional 
circumstances.‘ Unless strict proof concerning the wound were 
insisted upon there would be wide possibilities of abuses and the 
distinction between an ordinary infectious disease and an ac- 
cident would be lost. ; 

The Federal Insurance Court has not given a ruling on the 
question whether infection through the chaps which often 
occur normally on the hands of workers in certain trades falls 
within the definition of an accident. It would appear, however, 
that such infection is an accident since it enters through an 
anatomically abnormal opening in the skin. 

Compensation is not payable under accident insurance in 
respect of a boil unless the streptococci and staphilococci 
entered through a wound and not simply through a pore.5 
The National Fund was obliged to cover a case of death resulting 


from septicaemia due to a boil caused by the infection of an 
abrasion.® 


* Decision : Mooser, of 22 December 1931 : R.O., 1931, p. 117. 
2 Decision : Aeschbacher, of 20 July 1934 : R.O., 1934, p. 73. 

% Reports, 1934, p. 16. 

* Decision : Kustner, of 11 November 1930 : R.O., 1930, p. 92. 
5 Piccarp, in GELPKE and ScHLATTER, p. 30. 

* Decision : Mooser, of 22 December 1931 : R.O., 1981, p. 115. 
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The infection of a wound resulting from an operation is 
an accident, even if the operation was performed on account of 
an illness or accident not covered by the insurance.! The same 
is true of infection during dental treatment.? 

Infection resulting from scratching a small pimple is con- 
sidered as an accident ® as is also infection from a slight burn 
by a cigarette.‘ 

Piccard considers that an accident has occurred when a 
disease affecting animals is transmitted to man, because this 
is an exceptional occurrence.5 This opinion has not been con- 
firmed by the Federal Insurance Court. Diseases of animals, 
like other diseases, do not fall within the definition of an accident 
unless they enter the body through a wound. Thus, Bang’s 
disease is covered only if caused by infection through a wound 
and not when the bacilli enter through the respiratory organs 


or along with food.® 
Death by Immersion 


Death by immersion constitutes an accident when death 
is due to asphyxiation resulting from the penetration of water 
into the respiratory organs, except in cases where the deceased 
committed suicide. 

The accident is obvious in the case of a bather who is unable 
to swim and is carried away by the water, or in the case of a 
bather who has an epileptic fit and is drowned. 

But quite often a good swimmer disappears in calm water 
without making a sign. The effort required for swimming, 
or the shock of diving, may cause paralysis of the respiratory 
organs, particularly if the bather has just had a heavy meal 
or is too warm. Such paralysis is not fatal on dry land, but in 
the water it means drowning.’ Such cases, therefore, fall 
within the definition of accidents. The Federal Insurance Court 
has found, in such cases, that drowning has taken place, and 
has held that every involuntary case of drowning is an accident. 
There is no reduction in the benefits because of concomitant 
causes unconnected with the accident. 


1 Decision : Vogelbacher, of 12 June 1924 : LAUBER, p. 304. 
2 PiccaRD, p. 38. 

8 Decision : Zwahlen, of 10 June 1920. 

4 Decision : Marthaler, of 6 March 1920 : LAUBER, p. 304. 
5 PICCARD, p. 17. 

6 Decision of Aeschbacher of 20 July 1934 : R.O., 1934, p. 73. 

7 Naum Levin : Zur Kasuistik des Ertrinkungstodes, p. 34. Zurich, 1932. 
8 Decision : Burkhalter, of 28 May 1920 ; LAUBER, p. 72. 
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The only cases that are not considered as accidents are those 
in which death chances to take place in the water from some 
cause inherent in the organism, as, for instance, an attack of 
apoplexy in a man suffering from advanced arterio-sclerosis, 
or as a result of a heart attack occurring to a bather suffering 
from serious heart disease and normally destined to die in that 
manner.! In these cases the water played no part, or at least 
only a subsidiary one ; it was merely the occasion of the death 
and not its cause. There is no reason why such cases should be 
dealt with otherwise than similar cases occurring on dry land 
as the result of an effort that is in itself by no means exceptional ; 
e.g. walking rather more rapidly than usual. Consequently 
no compensation can be paid. 

Death in the water as a result of a thymico-lymphatic 
condition is not considered by the Federal Insurance Court 
as an accident.” 


Lesion of the Meniscus 


A lesion of the meniscus does not necessarily presuppose 
violent movement; on the contrary, it frequently occurs as 
the result of a normal movement, such as getting up from a 
stooping position.* If a person suffering from such an injury 
is to obtain compensation, it is not sufficient that the pain 
and the injury should have made themselves felt when a certain 
movement was made, but it must be proved that the lesion was 
actually caused by some exceptional external event. 

It should be noted, however, that the lesion itself may have 
been caused by an event in the nature of an accident to which 
no importance was attached at the time because the momentary 
pain was insignificant and no medical care was required. The 
event which subsequently causes the injured meniscus to catch 
merely reveals the pre-existing injury; this event, which is 
usually not an accident, is often wrongly considered as the cause 
of the injury, whereas the injury may have been caused by an 
earlier accident—in the legal sense—to which sufficient attention 
was not paid. The courts are very cautious in accepting cases 
of this kind, because the insured person unconsciously tends to 
invent some accidental event, and it is all the more difficult to 
check his facts because the alleged accident had no immediate | 
consequences. 


1 LauBER, pp. 298 and 305. 
2 Decision : Dullenbacher, of 10 October 1923 : LAUBER, p. 157. 
3 Piccarp, in GELPKE and SCHLATTER, p. 35. 
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The following case is typical of the judgments given. An 
insured person had to repair part of a locomotive standing over 
a discharging pit. In order to do so, he had to crawl along under 
the wheels. When he came to the narrowest part he felt a 
sharp pain in his right knee. The doctor diagnosed a loosening of the 
right internal meniscus. The Federal Insurance Court confirmed 
the decision of the National Fund, rejecting the claim on the 
grounds that no exceptional and unforeseen event had occurred.! 

In another case, in which an insured person knelt down 
to lay parquet flooring and felt pain when getting up, compensa- 
tion was also refused. ? 


Lumbago 


Lumbago is an acute pain occurring in the lumbar region 
or just above it, often without any obvious cause.® 

The origin of these pains may vary considerably. Most 
cases of lumbago are rheumatic in their nature ; even among 
those which can be described as traumatic, where a muscle 
has been torn or stretched, the majority are not considered as 
traumatic from the technical insurance point of view. The 
difficulty in distinguishing between lumbago caused by an ac- 
cident and lumbago due to some other cause has compelled the 
Federal Insurance Court to lay down the following principles.’ 


(a) The muscular distortion which may be the principal 
form taken by the phenomenon known as traumatic lumbago is 
brought about by a sudden abnormal strain placed on a group 
of muscles or even a single muscle. It is, therefore, a clearly- 
defined and localised strain. 

(b) One may conclude that muscular distortion due to 
an accident has occurred even if there has been no obvious 
effort made by the body as a whole, such as that involved in 
lifting a heavy load or by some work requiring a greater effort 
than is necessary for the worker’s usual occupation ; on the 
other hand, such an effort by the body as a whole is not in itself 
automatic proof of the distortion of a muscle. 


1 Decision : Wyder, of 2 May 1932 : R.O., 1932, p. 48. 
2 Decision : Stettler, of 2 May 1932 : R.O., 1932, p. 55. 
3 De QueRvaIN, quoted by Pometta : Quelques remarques sur la question du 
lumbago, p. 6. 

4 PomeETTA, op. cit., p. 1. 

5 Decisions : Hanselmann, of 22 February 1919: LauBER, p. 28 ; Astaldi, of 
22 February 1919: LauBER, p. 31; Rosa, of 27 May 1929; and Steinegger, of 
2 September 1934. , 
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(c) The decisive factor is whether a certain group of muscles 
has been required to make an abnormal, unforeseen, and there- 
fore involuntary effort. In other words, some exceptional 
event must have suddenly occurred and as a result of its sud- 
denness the person concerned has been prevented from meeting 
the unusual effort by co-ordinating his muscles or by taking 
the proper action with the part of the body or the various muscles 
specially concerned. These events may be blows, slips, falls, 
etc., or an increase in the burden to be carried through the sudden 
weakness of another person sharing the burden, or faulty 
co-ordination in the movements of different persons bearing 
a burden or in the movements made to balance the burden. 
If in such a case pain is suddenly felt in the lumbar region, it 
may be concluded that that pain is the result of the abnormal 
movement and not due to some internal process. 


On the other hand, if there is no proof of an unusual event 
such as an un-co-ordinated movement in response to abnormal 
external circumstances, it is impossible to presume the existence 
of an accident simply because, medically speaking, the lumbago 
is said to be traumatic in origin. 

The existence of external signs of distortion of the muscles 
must not be taken as a decisive criterion. It has been medically 
proved that the typical objective signs of distortion of the 
muscles, such as haematomata and swelling, can very rarely 
be observed externally ; in any case they are usually super- 
ficial signs which simply indicate that the case is not serious. 
The question whether the injured person was or was not pre- 
disposed to rheumatism is irrelevant, for rheumatic lumbago 
may occur to any person as the result of a chill. Lumbago caused 
by an accident, unless of exceptional gravity, is cured in from 
four to eight days on the average. If the pain lasts for a longer 
period, the accident should not be considered as being the sole 
cause of the incapacity for work, and it is then possible to apply 
section 91, which provides for a reduction in the compensation 
on account of concomitant causes. 

The fact that, medically speaking, lumbago of accidental 
origin is cured in a period of from four to eight days has led 
the National Fund to accept without hesitation many cases of 
lumbago which have been cured in less than ten days. On the 
other hand, if the period of cure is expected to be, or proves 
to be, longer, the cases are very carefully checked. 


| . 
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Hernia 


To supply adequate proof of the causal connection between 
a hernia and an accident is a difficult problem, because most 
hernias are not accidental in origin. 

A hernia which is the consequence of a direct traumatism 
such as eventration is obviously due to an accident. 

The situation is not so simple in the case of hernias “‘ occurring 
indirectly without any bodily injuries in the strict sense of the 
term, that is to say occurring when, as the result of some ac- 
cidental external event or exceptional strain, the inter-abdominal 
pressure is increased to such an extent that the intestines pene- 
trate into a pre-existing hernial sac.” 1 

The question whether there is a causal connection between 
such a hernia and an accidental event cannot be settled without 
bringing anatomical concepts into play. A distinction must be 
made between cases in which the hernial sac is congenital 
and those in which it is acquired. This distinction can easily 
be made by the doctor when operating on the hernia. When the 
hernial sac is acquired, the case is never covered by accident 
insurance, for there is no possibility of the sudden formation 
of a hernial sac.?, Acquired hernial sacs are formed by a gradual 
succession of strains, each of which in itself was negligible and 
might occur within the normal activities of the patient. In 
such cases there is no accident, because the element of sudden- 
ness is lacking. 

If, on the other hand, the hernial sac is congenital the penetra- 
tion of the intestines may occur suddenly or gradually. It is 
only when a sudden increase in pressure forces the intestines 
into the hernial sac for the first time that the formation of the 
hernia can be considered as accidental. The report on the 
operation can provide information on this point. The circum- 
stances under which accidental hernia occurs through the first 
sudden penetration of the intestines into the hernial sac are 
typical, and when these circumstances exist there is a certain 
presumption in favour of an accident.5 


1 Cf. Pomerra : “ Hernie et accidents en Suisse ”, in Revue medicale de la Suisse 
Romande, No. 7, 1934. 

2 Decision : Wyler, of 10 September 1919 : R.O., 1919, p. 46. 

PIccaRD, p. 25. 

* Decision : Wyler, of 10 September 1919 : R.O., 1919, p. 46. 
5 GELPKE and SCHLATTER, pp. 274 et seq. 
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(a) It is first of all necessary to prove that a sudden accidental 
event capable of producing strong abdominal pressure has 
occurred. The accident may consist in an excessive effort or an 
un-co-ordinated movement due to an exceptional external 
event. 

(b) Traumatic hernia is accompanied by symptoms of 
strangulation, and therefore the pain resulting from the accident 
must compel the victim to interrupt his work immediately 
and have a doctor called as soon as possible. The following 
are other symptoms: sudden pallor, giddiness, and a weak 
and rapid pulse. 

(c) The hernia must be of small dimensions, not exceeding 
the size of a hen’s egg, and must not return of its own accord 
into the hernial sac or be capable of easy reduction. There must 
not be several co-existing hernias, as this would involve the 
presumption that the case was not traumatic in origin. 


When these conditions are fulfilled, and when the information 
obtained in the course of the operation does not preclude such 
a possibility, the hernia should be considered as traumatic. 
Cases of traumatic hernia are rare.* 

As a general rule the National Fund is entitled to demand that 
the hernia be operated on, because the operation is not danger- 
ous, involves no special pain and is likely to lead to a complete 
cure. If the insured person refuses to undergo the operation 
without reasonable cause, the National Fund is not obliged to 
pay the amount of the medical expenses which the operation 
would have involved. These expenses are repayable by the 
Fund only if the operation actually takes place. The un- 
employment benefit is reduced for the time that would have 
been required for recovery from the operation. 


Proor oF ACCIDENT 


In every field of social insurance the general tendency 
is to abolish absolute rules in the matter of proof. The judge 
has therefore considerable freedom in this respect, which is all 
the more necessary because there are often no witnesses of 


1 Decision : Wyler, of 2 June 1982 : R.O., 1932, p. 82; Piccarp, in GELPKE 
and ScHLATTER, p. 34. 

2 Decision : Stampfli, of 6 June 1932 : R.O., 1932, p. 69. 

* Decision : Preisig, of 19 May 1921 : LauBEr, p. 95. 

Piccarp, in LauBer, p. 328. 
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accidents. The Federal Insurance Court considers that the 
assessment of the evidence and of the degree of veracity of the 
witnesses is essentially a matter for the cantonal judge who 
deals with the case, as he is particularly qualified by his know- 
ledge of the people, customs and conditions of the locality to give 
a considered opinion which has every likelihood of being correct. 

It is not sufficient to show that injury has been suffered ; 
the existence of an accident must also be proved. The insured 
person, however, is not required to provide strict proof of all 
the circumstances accompanying the accident, if the accident 
took place in the absence of witnesses, but he must at least give 
a plausible version of the affair. 

The mere fact that the insured person has injuries which 
by their nature presuppose the existence of an accident does 
not automatically entitle him to insurance benefits. As the 
legislation does not recognise all accidents without distinction, 
and as, in particular, it permits the National Fund to exclude 
exceptional dangers from non-occupational insurance, the 
insured person must supply information concerning the accident 
which bears the stamp of probability.” 

When the medical diagnosis hesitates as to whether an 
injury is due to disease or to an accident and when, medically 
speaking, an accidental origin seems the more probable, this 
view can be accepted by the courts only if the occurrence of an 
accident can be proved or is highly probable. The mere fact 
that the accidental origin of an injury is more plausible than any 
other is not sufficient to presume that an accident occurred 
nor does it justify the payment of insurance benefits unless it is 
very probable that an accidental event occurred. Conversely, 
if the occurrence of the accident is merely plausible but the 
medical diagnosis attributes the injury with certainty or with 
great probability to an accident, the payment of benefits 
is justified.* The necessity for proving that an accidental event 
occurred is all the more essential in dealing with an injury such 
as lumbago, hernia, lesion of the meniscus, tuberculosis, epicon- 
dylitis, osteomyelitis, ete., which are not usually accidental in 


origin. 


1 Decision : Beney, of 4 March 1935. 
® Decisions : Lunghi, of 24 March 1927 : LausEr, p. 226 ; Goldiger, of 16 Jan- 
uary 1929 : LAUBER, p. 3. 
Decision : Michler, of 18 June 1932 : R.O., 76 ; Holzer, of 21 July 
1982 : R.O., 1982, p. 114. 
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This distribution of the burden of proof enables the National 
Fund in particular to refuse compensation in cases in which self- 
mutilation, a foolhardy action or some other risk excluded from 
the scope of the insurance appears to have occurred but cannot 
be strictly proved.? 


Optional Benefits 
Section 67 of the Act covers only accidents, leaving out of 
account mechanical injuries occurring in the course of employ- 
ment without any accidental event to cause them. In order 
to make good this omission provisionally and as far as possible, 
the Board of Management of the National Fund took the fol- 
lowing decision on 16 October 1918. 


The Fund shall further be authorised, as an experimental measure 
and without prejudice to any future decisions, to grant insurance bene- 
fits to insured persons incapacitated for employment as the result 
of injuries caused by their employment but not by harmful sub- 
stances *, provided that the injuries in question can with certainty 
be attributed to their employment and cannot be the consequence or 
external manifestation of a disease, or could not have occurred but 
for the existence of a disease. Such injuries are, for instance, crepitant 
tendovaginitis caused by repeated strain, callosities due to particularly 
strenuous work or repeated blows, chaps due to the cold to which an 


insured n was exposed as a result of his employment, or abrasions 
caused by constant friction. Drill shall not be considered as employ- 


ment for the eo) of this paragraph. 
oof 


Benefits . not be y if it was possible for the insured person 
to protect himself against t 

At its meeting of 12 May 1932 the Board of Management 
of the National Fund supplemented the above decision as fol- 
lows : 

The Fund shall be authorised to t as an optional measure 
the benefits specified in the Insurance Act to insured persons suffering 
from pneumoconiosis, it being understood that this term shall apply 
solely to the specific diseases due to dust inhaled during employment 
in undertakings covered by the legislation and shall not include the 
ordinary diseases which are not directly caused by dust but to which 
dust renders the individual more liable. 

These decisions refer only to occupational activities. They 
create no legal obligation between the National Fund and the 
insured persons, and the application of the decisions does not 
fall within the competence of the courts.’ The matter is entirely 


e injuries in question. 


1 Cf. above, note*, p. 610. 

2 Occupational diseases caused by harmful substances are covered by section 68 
of the Act. 

* Decisions : Brughera, of 3 May 1935 : R.O., 1935, p.:25 ; Bollier, of 11 February 
1920 ; LAuBER, p. 64. 
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optional for the Fund and the insured persons have no legal 
claim. They are not entitled to appeal against a decision of the 
board refusing benefits in any particular case. The most that 
the insured person can do is to apply to the Board of Manage- 
ment and ask it to take action, but the Board is under no obliga- 
tion to do so.} 

It often happens that the National Fund decides in principle 
that it is not obliged to pay compensation, but at the same time 
it may voluntarily grant benefits for a limited or unlimited 
period for some reason such as those suggested in the decisions 
of the Board of Management mentioned above. In these cases, 
the period of six months within which an appeal may be lodged 
against the refusal of benefits is reckoned from the date on which 
the letter of refusal was received by the insured person; this 
letter must inform the insured person of the period allowed for an 
appeal. The fact that voluntary benefits are paid in spite of the 
refusal in principle does not extend the length of the period 
for appeal, nor does the suppression or reduction of these 
voluntary benefits mark the beginning of a fresh period during 
which an appeal may be lodged. The refusal of the National 
Fund must be clearly expressed so that even an ordinary worker 
is left in no doubt as to the possibility of an appeal and the time 
limit beyond which he loses any possible rights. If the decision 
is expressed in ambiguous terms the fault is held to lie with the 
National Fund which sent out the decision. 

On 9 July 1919 the Board of Management of the National 
Fund decided to set up a relief fund, the purpose of which is 
to grant relief to insured persons, their families or their sur- 
vivors when they suffer injuries not covered by the insurance 
scheme or by other insurers or in respect of which benefits are 
not payable. Such relief can be granted only in respect of bodily 
injuries and their economic consequences.? An appeal to the 
fund can be made only in the case of accidents occurring to 
persons insured by the National Fund. 

It is not the purpose of the relief fund to pay voluntary 
benefits corresponding in amount to the statutory benefits, 
but simply to pay a few hundred—or in exceptional cases a few 
thousand—francs for the relief of persons who are in a necessitous 
situation as the result of an accident or similar event and who 


1 Decision : Wyler, of 11 September 1919. 
2 Minutes of discussions : Board of Management of the National Fund, 1919, 
pp. 99-103. 
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for some reason or other cannot claim insurance for that accident. 
When a person who is normally an insured person happens not 
to be insured at the time the injury occurred, the National 
Fund usually agrees that an appeal to the relief fund is legiti- 
mate. 


CONCLUSION 


Summing up, it should be noted first of all that the Swiss 
Compulsory Insurance Act covers in principle non-occupational 
as well as occupational accidents. Thus, the concept of an ac- 
cident in itself is of special importance. An accident is deemed 
to mean a sudden and involuntary injury done to the human 
body by some more or less exceptional external cause. 

This definition is applied in an elastic manner. A sudden 
injury is taken to mean a single event limited in time. Lesions 
due to multiple traumatisms, such as most cases of epicondylitis 
and tendovaginitis, are therefore not covered. On the other 
hand, the event causing the injury may have lasted for several 
hours provided that it is a single event and not a series of 
repeated occurrences; it is thus possible to include among 
accidents certain injuries caused by extremes of temperature 
(sunstroke and frostbite). 

The most outstanding criterion of the accident which dis- 
tinguishes it from the commonplace blows and bruises of daily 
life is that it should be due to an exceptional external event. 
Usually these every-day blows merely reveal the existence of 
some lesion (osteomyelitis, tuberculosis, etc.) which they did 
not cause. A traumatism, even if mechanical, is not in itself 
necessarily an accident. It can be considered an accident only 
when it is due to some exceptional cause. Thus, traumatisms 
inherent in the organism, such as hernia, lumbago and lesions 
of the meniscus, are not covered unless caused by external 
events which are obviously of an exceptional nature. 

Generally speaking, the courts in their decisions have escaped 
the danger of giving an unduly theoretical definition of an 
accident and thereby losing sight of the dividing line between 
accidents and diseases in the ordinary sense of these terms. It 
would appear, however, that the Federal Insurance Court 
goes very far in considering every case of infection through 
a wound as being an accident simply because the wound pro- 
vides an exceptional way for bacilli to enter the system. In the 
writer’s opinion the infection is merely a subsidiary complica- 
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tion of the wound and should not entitle the insured person 
to compensation unless the wound itself was caused by an ac- 
cident covered by insurance. 

The criterion of involuntariness which must be satisfied 
by the event causing the injury would also seem to have led the 
courts to give too theoretical an interpretation in cases of suicide. 
They refuse insurance benefits in cases of suicide only when it is 
committed with conscious intent. Thus, the judges tend to 
grant compensation in an increasingly large number of cases of 
suicide on the grounds that the person in question was not 
acting of his own free will and that his action was therefore not 
fully conscious. 

As the Swiss legislation does not cover all injuries caused 
by employment, but only accidents, the Board of Management 
of the National Fund authorises the Fund, as a voluntary 
measure, to pay the statutory benefits in respect of injuries 
undoubtedly caused by the worker’s employment, more parti- 
cularly in certain cases of tendovaginitis, callosities, chaps and 
pneumoconiosis. In this way, the Fund can relieve many persons 
in straitened circumstances. Generally speaking, the concept 
of an accident as defined by practical experience and the deci- 
sions of the courts is found satisfactory, being at once elastic 
and precise. The decisions of the courts are clear and uniform, 
and thus the number of legal disputes in this field is tending 
to decline—a tendency that is naturally favourable to the 
spread of social peace. 


The Socialist Movement 
and Workers’ Education in the Netherlands 


by 


H. BruGMANS 
President of the Amsterdam Workers’ Educational Institute 


A number of surveys on workers’ education in various countries 
—more particularly, Belgiwm, Great Britain and the United 
States—have already been published in the Review.’ The following 
article, another of the series, considers the various initiatives which 
have been taken in the Netherlands under the aegis of the Socialist 
Party. The author is particularly well qualified, by virtue of his 
office, to deal with the question. He explains both the problems which 
have arisen and the results arrived at, and takes special pains to 
emphasize the principles in accordance with which the movement 
is organised, and the spirit in which education properly so called 
is conceived. 

ORIGIN OF THE MOVEMENT 


T WAS just after the war that the Socialist movement in 
the Netherlands began to devote serious attention to the 
problem of workers’ education. The moment was a favourable 
one, for the masses were full of hope at the prospect of the dawn 
of a new era, in which there would be lasting prosperity and a 
cessation of the harsh struggle between classes. The possi- 
bilities of reform appeared unlimited. 

In the political sphere a great advance had recently been 
made by the introduction of universal suffrage, which seemed 
to transform completely the parliamentary system. Efforts 
were made with undoubted goodwill and not without a certain 


1 Cf. International Labour Review : Vol. XXIV, No. 1, July 1931 : “ Workers’ 
Education in Belgium ”, by Marie-Thérése Nisor ; Vol. XXIX, No. 5, May 1934 : 
“ Workers’ Education in Great Britain”, by John H. Nicuoxson ; Vol. XXXII, 
No. 1, July 1935 : “ Workers’ Education in the United States”, by Alice 
S. CHeyney. 
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measure of success to improve social legislation. Proposals 
for the introduction of collective agreements and works coun- 
cils were being discussed in a spirit of willing friendliness. 
The idea of class collaboration was in the air, and certain 
Liberals were even known to declare that none of the schemes 
for the socialisation of the economic system should be rejected 
a priort. The way seemed open for a general understanding 
_ both between classes and between peoples. 

Many militant socialists believed in the steady evolution 
of democracy. At the same time, however, the ideas and the 
propaganda of the Socialist Party and the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour remained as strong and alive as ever. In practice 
many of the old guiding principles were abandoned, but in 
course of discussion the old clichés were still used. Speakers 
continued to refer to “the class State which holds the purse- 
strings ’’, but at the same time seats were accepted on various 
administrative bodies. Capitalism was still accused of being 
the essential cause of the increasing poverty of the workers ; 
but this theoretical pessimism did not hinder practical efforts 
to improve the wellbeing of the workers. 

Under such conditions education for the workers was essen- 
tial, and on this occasion the necessity was accompanied by a 
definite possibility. The Eight-Hour Day Act had recently 
been passed and consequently the expressions “spare time ” 
and “ holidays ” began to have a real and definite meaning for 
the workers. Local workers’ education committees were set 
up throughout the country and lectures on the most varied 
subjects drew large audiences. In many of the larger centres 
cfforts were made to organise courses of instruction, and these 
efforts met with a certain success. At the same time popular 
eoncerts organised by the municipalities or by the workers’ 
associations, theatrical performances and cinema _perform- 
ances helped to improve the artistic education of the masses. 
The ideal of education for all seemed to have come within the 
field of practical possibilities. 

At this initial stage two socialist groups realised fully the 
importance of the problem : the reformist trade union movement 
and the workers’ youth movement. These two groups had 
arrived at similar conclusions by very different and sometimes 
even conflicting trends of reasoning. 

The aim of the trade unionists was to train future leaders. 
The need was being felt for young militant trade unionists who 
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could accept the new responsibilities imposed on the workers 
by the new state of affairs. Provision had to be made for the 
representation of the workers on a number of joint committees 
on which they had gained seats. This dual task required the 
collaboration of men trained along intelligent and systematic 
lines ; and accordingly the trade union leaders felt that workers’ 
education was a practical necessity. 

The attitude of the workers’ youth movement was dictated 
by other ideas. Without being at all Marxist in their outlook, 
the representatives of the central organisation of that move- 
ment constantly demanded that the Socialist Party should 
adopt a less opportunist attitude and follow more closely the 
ideals of socialism. They were quite prepared to admit nego- 
tiation with the employers, but they warned the representatives 
of the workers who had to undertake such collaboration of the 
danger of contamination by the bourgeois outlook. What they 
demanded was not a more left-wing attitude in socialist policy 
but a moral regeneration of socialism. In order to achieve that 
aim they thought that the young worker should be brought 
into contact with the noblest works of literature and art and 
taught to appreciate the majesty of nature. In their view 
workers’ education was one of the essential tasks of the future, 
leading to a revival of socialism and the development of a 
worldwide culture which would at last achieve internal har- 
mony. 


THE WorKERS’ EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 


The trade union leaders and the leaders of the workers’ 
youth movement agreed in considering that workers’ education 
required an independent movement with a special organisation 
of its own. That is why the Workers’ Educational Institute in 
Amsterdam (Instituut voor Arbeidersontwikkeling), in spite 
of the opposition sometimes shown by the Socialist Party, 
never became a branch or service of any party but remained an 
association which, although largely subsidised,’ is independent. 
This Association now has about 82,000 active members or 
patrons, the latter being persons who sympathise with the 
movement but are not affiliated to the Social Democratic Party 


* The Institute receives 4,000 florins annually from the Netherlands General 
Confederation of Labour, 1,000 florins from the Socialist Party and 19,000 florins 
from the Workers’ Insurance and Deposit Bank in The Hague. 
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or to the General Confederation of Labour ; they have practi- 
cally the same rights and obligations as active members. 

This wide basis explains the peculiar characteristics of the 
Institute’s work. Membership is individual, and thus the edu- 
cational movement has been able to stand alone although those 
who collaborate in its work are specialists in education. 

Such a system, however, has certain serious disadvantages, 
and these were clearly brought out during the depression. 
Although the membership fee is extremely low there are tens 
of thousands of trade unionists and members of the Socialist 
Party who are not prepared to face the additional expenditure. 
Moreover the trade unions and the Socialist Party organise 
lectures of their own ; and, as the Institute cannot claim to be 
granted a monopoly in this field, it has sometimes been accused 
of being superfluous. The two dangers which it has tried to 
avoid were the loss of its independence and the risk of becoming 
isolated and closing its eyes to reality. 

Personally, the present writer considers that the technical 
organisation of the Institute will soon have to be changed. 
There is no doubt that a large section of the educational work 
of the labour movement is outside the field of direct influence 
of the Institute. During the political crisis resulting from the 
Nazi movement, the Social Democratic movement realised 
the urgent necessity for training its future leaders. It 
quickly undertook this task without considering that it was 
perhaps competing with the Institute. At the same time the 
trade unions, whose action was paralysed by the economic 
depression, also took steps in the same direction by organising 
theatrical and cinematograph performances independently of 
the Institute. The Institute might fairly be accused of being 
unduly conservative if it did not try to reorganise its activities 
in the light of these facts. 

The writer has no doubt that a final solution can be reached. 
Without wishing to anticipate the decisions of the central 
committee, he suggests that an agreement can be reached on 
the basis of the following two fundamental principles. 


1. The Workers’ Educational Institute should be the central 
body for initiating and organising every activity in connection 
with education within the workers’ movement. It should be 
at the service of all individuals and all bodies belonging to the 
socialist movement without claiming any direct recompense 
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for itself as an organisation. At the same time it should intensify 
its action with a view to co-ordinating the efforts of all those 
who have already organised certain educational activities and 
those who wish to support the work of the Institute. 

2. The activities of the Institute should be sufficiently 
varied to prove beneficial to every militant worker, to every 
socialist, and to every sympathiser. It is only by such variety 
that it can hope to extend its scope. 


By following these two principles the Institute would be 
able to fulfil its duty as a centre to which all may apply for 
assistance and at the same time remain an autonomous organis- 
ation. Its slogan must be to achieve the maximum of construc- 
tive work with a minimum of bureaucratic machinery. The 
more useful it is to all, the stronger it will be to defend the system 
of individual membership. | 

These are questions of more than merely national interest. 
Every workers’ educational institution which has ramifications 
throughout a whole country may at times find itself faced by 
similar financial difficulties and by the problem of training 
future leaders. The development of the workers’ educational 
movement naturally involves the creation of a more or less 
autonomous body, and this is often calculated to give rise to a 
certain hesitation or even to disputes. From this point of view 
the example of one country may offer valuable lessons, either 
by showing the mistakes to be avoided or by suggesting prin- 
ciples the value of which has been proved by experience. 

The main experiments made by the Institute may now be 
briefly considered. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE INSTITUTE 
Workers’ Schools 


Mention may be made first of all of the workers’ schools, 
because the experiments of the Institute in the strictly schol- 
astic sphere, if not the most successful, would seem at least 
to be the most instructive from the international point of view. 
This service has grown so considerably that it is now the basis 
of the whole work of the Institute. 

In view of what was said above it is not surprising that it 
should have been the General Confederation of Labour which 
took the initiative in setting up a workers’ high school compara- 
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ble to the Bernau School in Germany in the early post-war 
years and the workers’ universities in Oxford (Ruskin College) 
or Brussels. The attempt to give general education was deliber- 
ately rejected at the outset; the training given was to be 
entirely practical and restricted to economic, social and legal 
questions. 

It was in 1931 that the Troelstra School, a rest and study 
centre instituted by the Workers’ Bank, the General Confede- 
ration of Labour and the Socialist Party, held its first courses. 
During six weeks some dozens of pupils live in the centre and 
follow a definite course of practical education. They then 
return home, having promised to continue the course of study 
which will be sent to them. The training continues in this way 
for four years, provided always that the pupil is promoted from 
class to class at the appropriate dates. As the aim in view was 
no easy one and the subjects were both vast and in many cases 
difficult, it was essential to avoid any waste of effort. Nothing 
could be left to chance or to individual whims. Everything 
was therefore decided, foreseen, and organised in advance. 
There might even have been a certain risk of the institution 
developing a sort of barrack-room discipline. This, however, 
was avoided. Anyone who has shared the life of the Troelstra 
School knows the joyous spirit of enthusiasm which inspires 
this socialist community, gathered together against a back- 
ground of heath and pine woods. After seven years’ experience 
it can be said that the school has avoided entirely the dangers 
both of pedantry and of dilettantism. 

The problems of method were solved in the light of practical 
needs. The necessity for hard study has been reconciled with 
the need for an atmosphere of fraternity, youth and happiness. 
The strict discipline of the school, freely accepted for the 
achievement of a common ideal, has proved to be of very great 
pedagogical value. 

The curriculum has sometimes been criticised. Members of 
the administrative committee of the Socialist Party have 
denounced it as being too specialised. It is easy to make that 
objection, for the curriculum of the Troelstra School is very 
obviously one-sided and was deliberately drawn up along these 
lines. The value of the four years’ course for the training of 
future leaders depends on its restriction within definite limits. 
It does not claim to do more than to teach the students to 
collect facts systematically and to use objective, concrete 
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methods in examining and discussing economic, political or 
social facts. 

The school, however, does more than that, although that 
may be all that appears in its curriculum. Although the train- 
ing it offers is somewhat utilitarian it succeeds in arousing a 
taste for general study. It teaches the young workers to work 
along scientific lines and it helps them to overcome the sense 
of inferiority in discussions with their employers. In its efforts 
to train leaders it produces men. The various sections of the 
Institute have many opportunities of appreciating these, for 
they are often managed by former pupils of the school, who 
always carry out their work with enthusiasm. The school has 
shown them the way to the public library and very many of 
them soon appreciate visits to museums and are keen suppor- 
ters or often organisers of theatrical performances. When the 
brain has been stimulated it reacts on the feelings, develops 
taste and awakens the senses to the beauty of line, sound and 
colour. 

It may be suggested that it is not indispensable to have 
a course in political economy, accounting and labour law in 
order to reach the study of philosophy and art. It is certainly 
true that many intellects may lose their way by following such 
a course. If the aim is to train leaders not only for the political 
and trade union movement but also for educational work a 
somewhat different programme would be required. 

There is no obvious reason why the Troelstra School should 
not be supplemented by a new section, the curriculum of which 
would include literature and the history of art and philosophy. 
If one has a certain amount of optimism—that, is, a great deal 
of faith—such a proposal is by no means Utopian. Indeed it 
meets a definite need in the workers’ movement. A factory 
worker may be called upon to supervise the administration of 
public works in his municipality, in which case he must be able 
to understand a balance-sheet and to discuss economic questions. 
A worker may also become deputy-mayor and be responsible 
for public education and the fine arts ; or, again, a socialist may 
be called upon to make a speech at some ceremony in commemo- 
ration of a poet or scientist. The Workers’ Youth Movement 
demands leaders capable of stimulating in young persons a 
sense of beauty, a desire for intellectual freedom and a love of 
mankind. Again, the numerous excursions, trips and walks 
organised by the Friends of Nature Association for adults 
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require the help of experienced guides who are neither pedants 
nor dilettanti if the desired educational results are to be obtained. 

These leaders also require a regular course of training ; 
improvised training is not sufficient, for the prestige of the 
movement and even the whole future of the working classes 
are at stake. 


Training Schools 


Obviously it would be difficult to find students for the uni- 
versities if there were no elementary or secondary education. 
This rule applies equally to workers’ education. It was clearly 
recognised in the Netherlands, where the roof of the building 
was first constructed and the lower storeys had to be built 
afterwards. 

After the Troelstra School was opened in 1982 the Workers’ 
Educational Institute began an energetic campaign in the 
autumn of the same year for the establishment of schools for 
the training of leaders ( Voorbereidende Kaderscholen). These 
schools were preparatory in that they trained the students for 
higher study. It was soon found that many pupils entered these 
schools without having the ability or the ambition to attend 
more advanced courses at a later stage. They were content 
with an intermediate curriculum (including history, political 
economy, accounting and their mother tongue). Thus an inde- 
pendent system of local education came into being, and it was 
decided to give a new name to these new schools, which are now 
referred to as local training schools (Plaatselijke Kaderscholen ). 

What was said above with regard to the Troelstra School 
naturally applies equally in this case. The system of secondary 
education for workers as at present organised prepares leaders 
for political and trade-union life rather than for educational 
work. In the future it will be necessary to set up educational 
sections side by side with the political and social sections. 
But in so doing it should be possible to build the house before 
constructing the roof; and any future reform will doubtless 
take account of the necessity for training future leaders for 


educational work. 
Evening Schools 


Just as the Troelstra School required a network of local 
schools, so the secondary educational system had to be placed 
on a solid basis, for it was found that in this case also the ques- 
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tion of recruiting was closely linked up with the level of intel- 
lectual preparation. The two problems were provisionally 
solved by establishing workers’ evening schools (Arbeiders 
Avondscholen). 

These elementary schools are open to all and as little atten- 
tion as possible is paid to the political views or religious beliefs 
of the pupils. The schools are usually run by the local sections 
of the Institute ; in villages in which it has no representatives 
the work is carried on by the Socialist Party or the trade unions. 
With rare exceptions therefore these courses are not attended 
by persons with violently anti-socialist views. The classes 
must constitute communities in which mutual comprehension 
can facilitate the work, and this necessity ensures that most 
of those who follow the courses are at least sympathetic to the 
movement. At the same time, it should be emphasised that 
sectarianism has no place in these schools. The results of this 
liberal attitude have proved striking. Two-thirds of the pupils 
are not affiliated to the social-democratic movement ; and prac- 
tically all of them are new-comers to the movement. 

The absence of dogmatic prejudice in the recruiting of 
pupils finds a parallel in the liberal attitude taken with regard 
to the previous training required of candidates: the strict 
minimum of elementary education is all that is demanded. It 
is sufficient for a pupil to know the alphabet, to be able to hold 
a pen and to have some elementary notions of arithmetic. 
Little time is spent of course on these elementary matters. The 
knowledge acquired at an earlier stage in the municipai schools 
and half forgotten in the meantime is soon revived. It is true 
that pupils of 45 years of age or more who left the elementary 
school over 80 years earlier sometimes prove disappointing 
unless they have done anything to educate themselves in the 
interval. Among the younger pupils, however, complete failure 
is rare. 

The courses in the workers’ evening schools cover a period 
of two years and include three subjects : Dutch, arithmetic, and 
elementary social ideas. The purpose of the courses in Dutch is to 
enable the pupil to write letters, minutes and reports correctly ; 
the lessons in arithmetic lead up to elementary accounting ; 
the training in social questions is intended to enable the pupils 
to take an intelligent interest in current events. 

The psychological value of this curriculum depends on its 
simplicity. The main purpose is to overcome the inferiority 
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complex from which the working classes suffer and. which 
leads them to adopt an attitude either of undue modesty or of 
assumed arrogance. An enquiry among recruits in the Dutch 
army ! showed that two-thirds of the population receive no 
scholastic training after leaving the elementary school. After 
their thirteenth or fourteenth year their time is taken up 
entirely with their occupational activity. That is the source of 
all the difficulties met with in the educational field. Very often 
courses of training or lectures have no more effect than a nail 
driven into vacancy. The pupils themselves feel this. Even if 
the speaker succeeds in arousing their interest he still has the 
impression of sowing seed in a soil that may be fertile but which 
has not been ploughed. 

A systematic effort is made to train the pupils to study for 
themselves, to collect information and to educate themselves. 
This increases the value of the workers as individuals and at 
the same time raises the political and social ability of the work- 
ing class as a whole. On this point the writer may be permitted 
to quote some remarks made at the International Conference 
held at Pontigny in September 1936 : 

Take the case of an agricultural worker who is elected to the 
local municipal council. At some meeting he wishes to protest against 
a certain Government measure, but he makes a mistake in his speech 
and refers to it as a Royal Decree whereas it was merely an adminis- 
trative measure. Someone laughs at the mistake and our comrade, 
although —- right in his facts, will either blush or lose his temper. 
He thereby loses some of his prestige ; his opponents will refuse to 
take him seriously, and he himself and those who elected him will 
find their proletarian inferiority complex considerably stronger than 
before. You must retain your self-confidence when you make slips 
of that kind.... I am firmly convinced that the work we do in our 
workers’ schools, although it may appear neutral, objective and not 


particularly socialist in character, contributes considerably to the 
triumph of the workers and the progress of socialism. * 


The Question of Textbooks 


The problem of textbooks has been dealt with in a similar 
spirit. Adults cannot be asked to read children’s stories, and 
it is indeed a great advantage to be dealing with men and 


1 Intelligentieverhoudingen in Netherland. J. B. Walters, Groningen-Batavia, 
1935. 

2 Cf. CENTRAL AssociaTION FoR WorKERS’ EpucaTion: The Need for a 
Living and Independent System of Education : Minutes of the Study Week held at 
Pontigny Abbey, 6-13 September 1936, p. 68. : 
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women whose curiosity and interests have already taken a 
certain definite trend. 

The arithmetic books used for children contain problems 
concerning the emptying of buckets of water or two people 
who meet on the road from P to Q. These buckets and these 
people are practically the only objects that can call up any 
definite image in the child’s mind, for its relations with life are 
limited. With adult workers the position is different. The finan- 
cial report of their trade-union section provides an admirable 
basis for an arithmetic lesson. In the course of their jobs they 
have to deal with questions of measurement, interest, or the 
calculation of proportions, and they are anxious to know how 
to deal with those problems. These provide very valuable 
centres of interest, and every effort has been made to use them 
in the textbooks for such pupils. 

It would moreover be a pedagogical mistake to overlook 
another important intellectual and moral reality—the fact 
that most of the pupils have aspirations towards socialism. 
On this point also the writer would quote what he said at 
Pontigny : 

To be a socialist means for a worker to have become conscious of 
the reality by which he is surrounded. That means to live, to be a 
man, to have an influence on surrounding conditions, to feel his human 
strength and dignity, to have a purpose in life, to cease to vegetate, 
to be aware where he is going. To be a socialist means to realise what 
is actually going on and what might happen. In short, it means 
beginning to understand. ! é 

Glancing at the textbook of Dutch one may find a passage 
on socialism in the United States which the pupils have to 
copy out, underlining the verbs, finding synonyms for certain 
words, etc. Notwithstanding the subject of the passage it 
would be wrong to conclude that it has been selected for a 
tendentious purpose ; the objectivity which is always aimed at 
is reflected in the choice of the author, who is a university pro- 
fessor belonging to the Liberal camp. The same objectivity is 
shown in the eclectic nature of certain texts chosen from the 
most varied sources, including the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno. The ultimate aim is intellectual and educational, but 
it cannot be reached unless the interest of the workers is aroused 
and unless one appeals to their latent faculties, which can be 


done most easily through the social sphere. 


1 Ibid., p. 66. 
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These textbooks are the result of long experience. They 
are criticised periodically in a typed bulletin issued for the use 
of teachers. In this way a large body of experience has gradually 
been built up which constitutes a contribution to a practically 
new science—adult pedagogy. 


* 

Summing up, it may be said that the system of workers’ 
schools fulfils the ideal expressed in the report by E. and G. 
Lefranc submitted to the International Congress on Workers’ 
Spare Time in Brussels in June 1985: it is a system of adult 
education which is really educational and which is prepared 
for adults.! It is impossible to express the results in figures, 
but it can at least be said that at the present time when demo- 
cratic socialism is passing from the phase of agitation to that 
of constructive activity the workers’ schools meet an urgent 
need of the workers’ movement and of modern society. 


Courses and Lectures 


The system of courses and lectures may now be considered. 
In the Netherlands, as in other countries, educational lectures 
were one of the first methods of workers’ education. The for- 
mer local workers’ educational committees were generally 
content to organise a series of talks on varied subjects. The 
programmes of these talks were similar to those of the well- 
known people’s universities.? Successive lectures might deal 
with Ghandi and Erasmus, the socialisation of credit and sex 
problems, teetotalism and Rembrandt. The workers attended 
these meetings with enthusiasm, firmly convinced that they 
were going to be educated, but they very soon found that all 
the lecturers stressed the complexity of the subject with which 
they were dealing.*. The subjects dealt with were over the 
heads of the listeners. The workers were bitterly disappointed, 
and many of them, realising the depths of their ignorance, gave 
up the struggle. Others who were younger sought for 


1 Cf. CenTraL Association For Workers’ Epucation : Principles and 
Activities of the Central Association, p. 8, 1935. : 

2 Cf. CENTRAL ASSOCIATION For Workers’ Epucartion : “The Experiment of 
People’s Universities ” in The Need for a Living and Independent System of Edu- 
cation: Minutes of the Study Week held at Pontigny Abbey, 6-13 September 
1936, pp. 18-26. 

8 Cf. an article by Dupuy in “ Le Peuple ” (Paris),.22 Feb. 1937. 
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guidance elsewhere. The time was therefore ripe for workers’ 
schools. 

_ Nevertheless, lectures have still a certain value, for they 
may attract new listeners. Talks on current topics or on ques- 
tions of doctrine are also very useful provided that they are 
systematically organised. 

An agreement will have to be reached with the General 
Confederation of Labour and the Socialist Party on the subject 
of lectures which are not illustrated. Every year a list is pre- 
pared of subjects which are considered as the most important 
in view of the circumstances. Standard lectures are prepared for 
the use of lecturers on those questions, with technical notes ; 
short summaries are also prepared for the use of listeners. 
This means that the effects of the lecture are more lasting and 
many workers come to realise that the problems discussed are 
not so difficult as they thought. Their curiosity is aroused and 
the programmes of the local sections, being guided along definite 
lines, acquire greater unity. 

It also becomes easier to increase the number of those who 
collaborate in this work : a former pupil of one of the workers’ 
schools may specialise in one subject that is suggested to him, 
and when he has gathered and digested sufficient information 
he can place his knowledge at the service of the movement. 
Usually he begins his work by a talk with lantern slides. In a 
darkened hall he feels more at his ease, and if he has to stop to 
pick up the thread of his discourse his lapse is not so serious, 
because the attention of the audience will be directed to the 
picture shown. 

In this way the system of lantern lectures serves as a train- 
ing ground for speakers, but that is not its only advantage. 
The magic lantern has still a great attraction for the crowd 
and can draw a large audience in localities where an ordinary 
lecture would be poorly attended. 

The collection of lantern slides is being constantly increased. 
Certain sets are passed round to practically all the sections ; these 
deal with very general subjects (“ This Mad World”, “ The 
Struggle for Liberty ”’) or with topical subjects (“ Red Vienna ”’, 
“Fire Over Spain ’’, “ America Awakes”’). Other sets which 
travel less frequently deal with special questions in the fields 
of political economy, geography, history, the fine arts or hy- 
giene. All are accompanied by written summaries and are 
available for use by any branch of the socialist movement. 
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Study Circles and Workers’ Clubs 


The writer has already explained his reasons for consider- 
ing regular courses as being of greater value than lectures. 
Nevertheless a transition is necessary from superficial education 
to intensive training, and it was this necessity that gave rise 
to the system of study circles and workers’ clubs. 

In the study circles the members discuss together the 
urgent problems of socialism. During the last two winter 
seasons several thousand members have been discussing the 
“Labour Plan”. Two text books? were issued containing the 
necessary material for six or seven meetings. A periodical bul- 
letin, prepared by the Institute and by the scientific depart- 
ment of the Socialist Party, provides for contact between the 
group leaders. There are many subjects which can be dealt 
with in discussions of this kind. At present, now that the elec- 
tions are over, the problems of the modern State are being 
studied : functional decentralisation, socialism and bureau- 
cracy, democracy and the class struggle. A handbook has been 
drawn up on these questions of topical interest, and the same 
will be done in future for the subjects chosen each winter. 


Reading Groups 

In addition to the circles for the study of social questions 
there are reading groups. Everyone knows how difficult it is 
to read well. Some people read nothing regularly, except their 
newspaper, while others devour novels of doubtful taste ; 
but reading is an art which must be learned. The Institute has 
therefore devoted attention to this question. 

The Institute has provisionally selected five books of differ- 
ent types, all of undoubted importance: an exotic novel, 
The Dictator at Large, by Albert Helman ; an historical novel, 
The Silent Man, by Maurice Dekker; a regional novel, The 
Rising Tide, by Herman de Man; a foreign political novel, 
The Last Civilian, by Ernst Claeser, and a classical work, 
Nathan, by Lessing. When this selection was made—and the 
series will be extended every year—a printed booklet was 
placed at the disposal of group members indicating the scope of 
the work and its value and containing a study of the author’s 
personality, ete. Each group leader is provided with a type- 


1 Handboek voor het Plan van de Arbeid (Handbook of the Labour Plan) Amster- 
dam, 1936 ; and Ons Plan na een Jaar (Our Plan after One Year), 1937. 
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written list of practical hints concerning the passages to be 
read, the chapters that may be summarised, the characteristic 
features that should be brought out, etc. 

These reading circles are centres of literary culture within 
the working class. A worker of taste and energy may preside 
over the group meetings; and, once he has carefully read a 
book he admires and has thoroughly studied the commentary 
supplied to him, he will be in a position to make others appre- 
ciate its beauties. 

It may be said that such efforts are very modest, but the 
heroic period of workers’ education is past. The idea of calling 
upon representatives of the élite of the universities to address 
the intellectual élite of the proletariat has been generally aban- 
doned. The method is still possible, but it is no longer essential. 
The work achieved in the Netherlands may appear less striking 
than it might have been, but an effort has been made to adapt 
it to the real intellectual level of the masses, and therein lies 
its merit. Its very simplicity ensures a strong influence on the 
working class, and what it may have lost in subtlety it has 
gained in effectiveness, and only incorrigible idealists can 
complain of the results. Workers’ education more than any 
other activity must be governed by the old saying of Marx: 
“ The emancipation of the workers must be achieved by the 
workers themselves ”’. 


Workers’ Clubs 


The workers’ clubs are more or less permanent groups 
devoted to various practical tasks : photography, drawing, bee- 
keeping, chicken-rearing and gardening. Their purpose is to 
attract the workers through their interests, and more especially 
to assist them with advice and useful suggestions. 

This effort to reach wider circles is not dictated by mere 
opportunism. This apparently “ neutral’? work was under- 
taken because of its inherent value. Photography, for example, 
may be something more than a mere distraction. Under the 
guidance of competent group leaders it may provide an oppor- 
tunity for collective work of a surprisingly high standard. A 
group of amateurs may set out on Sunday to look for some 
spot which none of them has so far visited, and as a result of 
their patient efforts the technical aspects of their hobby will 
become more real to them and the aesthetic sense of these simple 
amateurs may become surprisingly acute. A competition, the 
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subject of which was “a windmill in a landscape”’, provided 
results which are particularly significant in this connection. 


Recreational Activities 

This survey now passes from the field of education in the 
narrower sense to that of healthy recreation. In so doing it 
is not passing to a subject of lesser importance. On the con- 
trary, the author shares Mr. Bloch-Lainé’s view that the edu- 
cational work of the workers’ movement must consist largely 
in teaching the use of leisure.1_ Workers’ education and the 
recreation of the masses are constantly influencing each other 
mutually. This view forms the basis of the work organised in 
France by Mr. Léo Lagrange as Under-Secretary for workers’ 
spare time. 

Take, for example, a group of hikers making an excursion 
near some large town. They are engaging in sight-seeing com- 
bined with a mild form of sport. On the way they may happen 
to see an old fortress or an interesting monument. Their 
curiosity is at once aroused and they ask for details of every 
kind. In some cases the object may have historical associations ; 
in others it may provide an opportunity for discussing styles of 
architecture ; in yet other cases it may recall some ancient or 
modern poet. After lunch in the open air the members of the 
group may read a fragment of a novel, a story, or verses. 

It would seem impossible to separate the intellectual and 
artistic training of an élite from the more extensive work of 
education. No attempt to organise healthy recreation for 
the masses can afford to neglect the education or training of 
the worker. Evening classes and excursions are the two corner- 
stones of the building. It would be nonsensical to try to oppose 
the one to the other. Courses of lectures without excursions 
tend to become pedantic and boring and to lead to a false 
bookishness. Excursions without educational work tend to 
give a superficial view of things which can benefit no one. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the Friends of Nature 
Association amalgamated with the Institute a few years ago.* 
This workers’ tourist association has been remarkably successful 
from the outset. Beginning with a few hundred members it 


Fr. Biocu-LainE : L’emploi des loisirs ouvriers et Véducation populaire, p. 9. 
Paris, Sirey, 1936. 

2 The subscription to the Friends of Nature is 5 cents a month in addition to 
the compulsory subscription of 15 cents for the Institute. 
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has now almost 12,000, and at a time when the country had 
more than 450,000 unemployed the association continued to 
increase its membership and extend its activities, It has become 
a powerful organisation with 13 hostels and camping grounds 
and 55 active sections; it publishes a profusely illustrated 
monthly review. 

It is very encouraging to visit one of these hostels, in which 
the workers live a new, healthy, free and joyous life. These 
hostels are something more than cheap hotels, although it is 
possible to spend 24 hours there for 40 cents. They are educa- 
tional centres in which popular festivals for a region or for the 
whole country are organised, in which families with their 
children can meet, in which week-ends are devoted to study, 
and in which everyone can be certain of finding a cordial 
welcome and such practical information as he may desire. 
They are real people’s homes situated in the heart of the country, 
on the moors or on the dunes, among the polders or the woods. 

The Friends of Nature Association is the most active and 
the most faithful branch of the workers’ education movement ; 
it is not a group of the élite of the movement or of privileged 
tourists, but essentially a popular organisation. 

The author believes that this educational and travel move- 
ment has an immense future. Membership of the Association 
will doubtless soon be compulsory for all members of the 
Institute, and it will then be possible to combine the review 
of the latter, De Toorts (The Torch), with The Friend of Nature. 


CONCLUSION 


The ultimate aim must be to co-ordinate all efforts and 
group all the activities in this field in the hands of a central 
body which will collaborate in the same spirit with all willing 
helpers. It is true that the work so far undertaken is merely a 
beginning, but the prospects of future development are exten- 
sive. By a variety of methods, taking account of the multiple 
aspects of human nature, following a lofty ideal, excluding all 
sectarianism, remaining faithful to the scientific spirit and yet 
making use of methods of suggestion, respecting great traditions 
while leaving ample room for the modern spirit, it will certainly 
prove possible eventually to stimulate personality to an ever- 
increasing extent and thereby—for, although man differs from 
man, the aim of humanity is unity—to evolve a collective 
consciousness. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Unemployment in the Learned Professions 


The volume analysed below} is of general interest owing to the 
outstanding importance of the question of unemployment among 
non-manual workers at the present time. In 1932 the International 
Student Service, an organisation which arose out of the needs of post- 
war students in Europe and elsewhere, instituted an enquiry into the 
problem of the overcrowding of the universities and the increasing 
unemployment of graduates. A preliminary conference was held at the 
International Labour Office in September 1933; and it was sub- 
sequently decided, with financial help from the United States and 
with the active co-operation of qualified people in a large number of 
countries, to undertake a collection of reliable material dealing with 
the question. The more important results of this enquiry are sum- 
marised in the present report. This report was submitted to a small 
Committee of Experts which met in Paris in July 1937 and which 
passed on that occasion a series of resolutions, the text of which is 
given below.’ 

The book is divided into four parts dealing respectively with the 
rush for higher education, the plight of the learned professions, counter 
measures and occupational and educational planning. The author 
explains that it has been arranged by subject matter rather than by 
countries to emphasise the import of certain phenomena, to study 
them from different angles and to test their influence on the situation 
in the various countries. 

Part I, entitled “The Rush for Higher Education ”, opens with 
a tabular statement showing the total student enrolments in the uni- 
versities and colleges of twenty-seven countries representing various 
stages in cultural and technical development. A comparison of the 
year 1913 with the year 1934 shows an impressive growth in the number 
of students enrolled, but it also shows that there are marked differences 
in the extent of the increase in the different countries. It is particularly 
marked in those countries which have only developed their higher 
educational systems on modern lines during the last thirty years. 
That this increase cannot be explained by a corresponding increase 
in population is proved by a second table giving the ratio of students 
to population in 1918 and 1934. This shows that in all countries for 
which figures are available the increase in student enrolments has 
been proportionately greater than the increase in the population as a 
whole. In Japan, for example, the number of university students 


1 Walter M. Korscunic : Unemployment in the Learned Professions. Oxford 
University Press, Humphrey Milford, London, 1937. 
2 Cf. pp. 686-637 below. ; 
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has grown six times as quickly as the population ; and in Europe, 
taking only those countries for which pre-war population figures 
exist, there are no less than five countries—Austria, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Norway and France—in which the number of students has 
increased at twice the rate of increase in population. 

Dr. Kotschnig discusses the causes of this increase. He gives as one 
reason the marked decline in the birth rate in Western countries 
resulting in a smaller number of children per family, more parents 
being thereby enabled to give their children the benefit of a higher 
education. A second reason is the widespread economic development 
of the last hundred years and the enormous increase in industrial 
activity ; this has led to a larger demand for experts in industry, 
business, and banking, and for the services of highly-trained personnel 
in other walks of life. It has also opened up new careers requiring 
an academic training. The importance of political change is also 
stressed, the great increase in student enrolments in the new post- 
war European countries, such as Rumania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
the Baltic countries and to a lesser degree Yugoslavia, being largely 
attributed to this cause. India is also cited as offering an example 
of a country where a specific political situation has helped to cause an 
invasion of the universities. 

Among other reasons Dr. Kotschnig refers to the extension of 
higher education to new classes of society and to a certain “ demo- 
cratisation ’’ of colleges and universities; this varies considerably 
from country to country and, in the majority of cases, is still in a rudi- 
mentary stage. He describes at some length the situation in this respect 
in the United States, England, France, Germany and Japan, as, in his 
opinion, it demonstrates the powerful influence of modern social 
concepts on higher education; he then adds a short summary of the 
situation in other Western countries to confirm his argument. The 
increase in student enrolments due to the educational emancipation 
of women is shown in a table giving the figures for ten countries of the 
number of women students in 1913 and 1934 in relation to total enrol- 
ments and the increase in the percentage of 1934 over that of 1913. 
Though the number of students has been substantially increased by 
the addition of women, yet this can only very partially explain the 
great expansion in total numbers that has taken place. A further 
reason is to be found in the exaggerated value often attributed to a 
college diploma, there frequently being little relation between the 
courses required for obtaining a diploma and the jobs for which it is 
supposed to qualify. A final reason, and one to which Dr. Kotschnig 
attaches great importance, is what he describes as the “ faulty organ- 
isation of the secondary schools ”. These schools are, in many countries, 
considered primarily as a preparation for the university. They are 
organised in such a way that many students who complete a secondary 
school course are unloaded on the universities equipped with “ only 
a very sketchy general education”, and the universities must so 
arrange their curricula “ as to provide that general education which was 
neglected in the high schools ”’. 

The question of whether this influx of new students has resulted 
in an overcrowding of the universities themselves is then discussed. 
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The conclusion is reached that there is indeed “ overcrowding ” in the 
sense that the work of these institutions cannot now be properly 
carried out. This is due in part to the fact that in many countries there 
are more students than can be suitably accommodated, and in part 
because there are at present large numbers of students who are badly 
prepared or ill-suited by intellect and character for a university train- 
ing, and for whom the standard of education has had to be lowered. 
The degree of overcrowding is not the same everywhere, and remarkable 
work has been accomplished, even in overcrowded universities. 

In so far as the universities and colleges produce candidates for 
professions which require an academic training, one is tempted to 
assume, Dr. Kotschnig says, that the apparent overcrowding of these 
professions is due to an over-supply of graduates. He therefore sets 
out in Part II to discover to what extent the professions really are 
overcrowded. One of the chief signs of such overcrowding is the 
amount of unemployment amongst professional men and women ; 
and of this there are, unfortunately, hardly any reliable statistics. 
At this point, as also at many others, Dr. Kotschnig refers to the 
International Labour Office and its Advisory Committee on Profes- 
sional Workers, which, since 1927, has been paying special attention 
to the question. In order to have some basis on which to proceed, 
Dr. Kotschnig brings together the facts bearing on the problem 
in eighteen different countries ; and he comes to the conclusion that 
there is real overcrowding of the professions in a number of countries 
in that the supply of professionally-trained persons exceeds the normal 
demand for a prolonged period, irrespective of the fluctuations of the 
trade cycle. In a short section entitled “ In the Vanguard of Revolu- 
tion ’’ Dr. Kotschnig points to the wider repercussions of this excess 
of supply over demand. The unrest fostered by dissatisfied unemployed 
intellectual workers may be considered as one of the causes of revolu- 
tionary disturbances. “ Revolutions ’’, the author says, “ are born of 
hopelessness. If the avenue which, rightly or wrongly, they [the masses 
of the people] believe to lead to success is closed to them they are 
likely to revolt ’’. 

Part III. entitled “ Counter Measures ’’, opens with a discussion 
of some of “ the myriad proposals and measures intended to bring a 
change for the better”. These are classified according to whether 
they are primarily intended to affect student enrolments or the market 
for professional labour. Under the first heading Dr. Kotschnig mentions 
stricter examinations at the beginning, during and at the conclusion 
of the period of study at the university ; the raising of fees; and limita- 
tions in the number of students admitted to special departments or 
faculties or even to the university at all, though this latter restriction 
has been introduced in only a few countries. The universities have, 
however, limited means at their disposal for controlling student 
enrolments ; and the measures indicated above are only palliatives 
and utterly inadequate to stem the rising tide of those who present 
themselves at their doors. Among measures to influence the market 
for intellectual labour Dr. Kotschnig refers to emergency measures 
designed to provide temporary work ranging from the provision of 
the cruder forms of manual work to the creation of highly-specialised 
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jobs; the restrictive measures by which foreigners, women, old or 
unqualified people are prevented from competing in the labour market ; 
and distributive measures intended to spread the intellectual workers 
more evenly among the various professions or over different parts of the 
country. Both government agencies and professional organisations 
have played an important réle in the preparation and enforcement of 
these measures. They are, however, rarely co-ordinated, their effects 
are in most cases transitory, and few go to the root of the trouble. 
Dr. Kotschnig therefore devotes Part IV to a consideration of what 
further measures can be taken. 

The title “ Occupational and Educational Training ” indicates the 
author’s general view as to the kind of solution required. “This 
century ”, he says, “has been called the century of education ”’. 
Illiteracy figures are dwindling ; primary education has in the majority 
of countries been made compulsory ; growing numbers of young persons 
are continuing their education at secondary schools for which facilities 
are expanding: in many countries the school-leaving age has been 
raised ; nearly everywhere student enrolments are increasing by leaps 
and bounds ; new colleges and universities are being founded ; and 
training at such institutions has become financially accessible to greatly 
increased numbers of persons. Education cannot, however, be allowed 
to develop haphazard. It must be planned and adapted to the changing 
needs of society. And not only must education be planned, but there 
must also be a greater degree of planning in respect of occupational 
distribution. What is needed, Dr. Kotschnig says, is a clearer insight 
into the trends of the labour market for the skilled and unskilled 
manual workers and also for professional and technical workers, 
and an understanding of the changes in the occupational pattern 
caused by technological progress and its repercussions. It is only 
on the basis of such insight and understanding that it will be possible 
to draw up an occupational plan showing future needs in the various 
professions and occupations. The reform of education must be under- 
taken in the light of this occupational plan and the teaching in schools. 
of all grades adapted to new social and occupational needs. 

Dr. Kotschnig proceeds to discuss the possibilities and limits 
of occupational planning and to put forward some practical suggestions. 
The demands of the labour market are, he says, determined by four 
things: first, the demand for the various types of workers, manual 
and intellectual, will depend on the degree of technological develop- 
ment any given country is liable to attain within the period required 
for training these workers ; second, the types of labour in demand 
and the intensity of the demand will depend on the material wealth 
of the country and its distribution ; third, the labour market will be 
influenced by the evolution of social concepts resulting in new forms 
of social organisation ; and, fourth, improving levels of education 
are likely to result in a greater demand for certain goods and services 
which, at the lower levels of education, were not appreciated. Within 
limits the evolution of these factors is predictable ; and, by comparing 
the experiences of one country with another, valuable indications 
can be gained as to the types of workers likely to be in demand and the 
relative importance of the various occupational groups. As regards 
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the “ organs of planning ”’, all national organisations entrusted with the 
observation of occupational prospects should co-operate closely with 
each other, and it is desirable that there should also be an international 
body to serve as a clearing house for the experiences of the different 
countries. 

In the last chapter Dr. Kotschnig discusses educational planning. 
All that can be attempted from an international point of view, he says, 
is to state a few broad principles and to indicate the general lines on 
which educational planning can proceed in order to bring about a 
better occupational distribution. At the outset Dr. Kotschnig states 
his conviction that “any rigid curtailment of educational facilities 
is pernicious to society and contrary to the interests of the profes- 
sions ”. Education does not only prepare people for work : “ it serves 
the advance of knowledge and understanding, it enriches the life 
of the individual, it creates the general conditions on which social 
and economic progress depends ’’. In so far as it serves these purposes 
no restrictions can be justified that debar young people from attending 
any type of school or university that they desire. Education is, 
however, in need of adjustment, particularly in the vocational field, 
and it should be adjusted in accordance with the particular needs of 
each country. Provision should be made for appropriate types of 
education for the increasing numbers of young people who are taking 
up post-primary and higher studies, account being taken of both indi- 
vidual aptitudes and of occupational requirements. This will neces- 
sitate a greater differentiation in educational programmes and it may 
also mean the setting up of new types of schools. The kind of pro- 
gramme to be followed will depend on the stage of economic and social 
development which the country in question has reached. Dr. Kotschnig 
describes three possible stages: the pastoral and agricultural stage, 
with its village civilisation ; the stage of advanced agriculture and the 
growth of industry ; and finally the “tertiary” stage, with its ad- 
vanced division of labour, standardisation of industrial processes, 
increased leisure, and growing demand for personal and professional 
services. He analyses the educational programmes best suited to 
each of these stages, treating primary, secondary and higher education 
separately. 

Dr. Kotschnig ends his book by saying that though education will 
not usher in the millenium it can, having found its bearings, “ point 
the way to a happier and fuller life in a world which threatens to lose 
all sense of value and direction ”’. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS AT ITS 
MEETING HELD IN Paris ON 18 AND 19 JULY 1937, ON THE 
INVITATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE 


The Committee of Experts on Unemployment in the Learned 
Professions meeting at the Ministry of National Education in Paris, 
on 18 and 19 July 1987, on the invitation of the International Student 
Service, 

(1) takes note of the report prepared by Dr. Kotschnig as providing 
an extremely valuable body of iateimation on the chien ; 

(2) recommends that it should be widely distributed and thanks the 

author of the report, the International Student Service which 
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sponsored it and the organisations which by their finanical contri- 
butions facilitated the enquiry and the publication of the report; 

(3) angers that reviews of the report and articles based on it be 
published in as many countries as possible and invites the members 

sent to communicate to the International Student Service the 
names of suitable publications to which the report may be sent 
for review ; 

(4) urges that in each country a detailed study of the report be made 
by a qualified expert with a view to drawing conclusions applicable 
to the country in question and that the results of this study be 
Sav meg locally and also communicated to the International 

tudent Service ; 

(5) asks Professor Castrilli to continue his pe | on the importance of 
demographic factors in relation to the problem of student enrol- 
ments ; 

(6) welcomes the creation by the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation of the Bureau international de Statistiques univer- 
sitaires and the appointment of an advisory committee in connec- 
tion with the Bureau ; 

(7) expresses the hope that the Bureau, in co-operation with other 
international bodies already dealing with the subject, will 
stimulate in each country the improvement of statistical and other 
information concerning higher education ; 
requests the International Labour Office to pay special and 
continuous attention to 
(a) the establishment and development of statistics of employ- 

ment and unemployment of professional and_ technical 
workers ; and 
(b) any changes that may take place in the structure of the 
employment market (shifting occupational patterns) which 
bear especially on the demand for such workers ; 
asks the International Bureau of Education of make two enquiries 
which would be of use to the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
in its studies, namely : (a) on the efforts made and the projects 
formulated in each country to give an adequate general education 
in secondary, technical and professional schools and_ higher 
institutions ; and (b) the organisation of secondary education 
with a view to facilitating the educational and vocational guidance 
of the students ; 
suggests that the International Student Service should resume 
its study of the ways and means of awakening students in institu- 
tions of higher education to the need for service in under-developed 
communities. 


Labour Regulation in the French Colonies 


Regulation of labour in the French colonies has undergone pro- 
nounced changes during recent months. The main intention of the 
reforms introduced is to secure general application of Book I of the 
French Labour and Social Welfare Code and thus to apply the contract- 
of-service system in force in the home country to all colonies where 
non-European labour is employed. The essential provisions of the 
Code had hitherto been extended to the “old” colonies and North 
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Africa only. Now, the long-term contract with criminal penalties for 
infringement (which was steadily growing less common in the French 
colonies) is tending to be replaced by an engagement of a purely civil 
character terminable by either party provided due notice is given. For 
the Native worker’s old safeguards as against his employer, specified in 
a model contract the essential stipulations of which were laid down 
by law, present developments are substituting the safeguards enjoyed 
by the worker in the home country—namely, collective agreements 
between groups of employers and employed persons, the formation 
of trade unions, the fixing of minimum wage rates and the settlement 
of disputes by compulsory conciliation and arbitration. The three 
French Acts of 20, 21 and 24 June 19386, relating respectively to the 
40-hour week, holidays with pay and collective agreements, have 
therefore been declared by Decree to be applicable to the colonies ; 
and an appropriate amendment of local legislation has had to be 
considered. 

Such is the system the main features of which were introduced in 
several French colonies by recent legislation. The Ministry for the 
Colonies has issued Decrees prescribing these reforms, which will only 
become actually operative in the territories in question when the 
necessary local administrative measures have been taken. The relevant 
Orders have already been promulgated in a number of oversea 


possessions. 
REGULATION OF NATIVE AND EuroPEAN LABouR IN INDO-CHINA 


One of the earliest acts of the French Government was to promulgate 
in Indo-China the Decree of 19 January 1933, which constituted the 
first attempt to regulate the free labour of Native workers but which 
had not previously been operative. This Decree simply regulated wo- 
men’s and children’s work and laid down minimum standards of hygiene 
for industrial and commercial establishments. Considering that the time 
had come to give Indo-China a homogeneous and complete set of 
regulations concerning Native labour, the Government issued on 
80 December 1936 a Decree “to regulate the conditions of work of 
the Natives of Indo-China and assimilated persons’! ; the principal 
provisions of this Decree are summarised below. 

Compulsory labour is prohibited. It may, however, be exacted, on 
a transitional and exceptional basis, under the conditions laid down in 
the Decree of 21 August 1930 and the Orders of 5 and 6 February1932. 

Labour dues may always be commuted. 

Contract labour remains governed by the special rules concerning 
it (Orders of 25 October 1927 and su uent amending measures). 

Chapter II of the Decree introduces Indo-China’s first apprentice- 
ship scheme. No child under 12 years of age may be engaged as an 
apprentice ; at the age of 20 the apprentice becomes a worker. In 
workshops other than those of handicraftsmen the number of appren- 
tices may in no case exceed one-third of the number of workers. Every 
undertaking e ed in an industry or trade in which technical training 
is required, and employing over 30 skilled workers, must have a num- 
ber of apprentices not inferior to one-tenth of the number of workers. 


1 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 31 Dec. 1936. The Decree was 
promulgated by Order of 27 January 1937. 
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Chapter III concerns the contract of employment. This is subject 
to the rules of civil law, and may take any form which it suits the 
contracting ies to adopt. It may be oral or in writing. Services 
may be hired only for a period or for a specified job ; failing proof of 
an ment to the contrary, the duration of a contract is determined 
by the custom of the locality. 

Industrial, mining and commercial undertakings employing more 
than 25 workers must frame work-rules containing ee relating 
to the organisation of work inside the undertaking, discipline, hygiene, 
safety, conditions of engagement, wages, etc. These rules must be 
approved by the factory inspectorate and posted at the workplace 
in French and in the Native language. 

Fines are prohibited. 

Services hired for an unspecified period may cease at any moment 
at the desire of either contracting party. The cancellation of a contract 
at the desire of one party may be a ground for the payment of damages. 

Cessation of work by women for 8 consecutive weeks during the 
period of confinement may not be held to justify the breach of the 
— by the employer ; and any agreement to the contrary is null 
and void. 

The sub-contractor (cai-técheron) who has concluded a written or 
oral contract with the employer, relating to labour, supplies, or the 
—— of specified work, is required to treat his workers in accor- 

ance with the minimum standards laid down in the Decree. If the 
sub-contractor becomes insolvent, his responsibility for the payment 
of wages and other legal obligations devolves upon the employer. 

General labour regulations must be drawn up after discussion by 
the employers or their representatives on the one hand, and by the 
factory inspectorate, representing the employed persons, on the other ; 
these ations must contain provisions concerning basic wage rates, 
annual holidays with pay, the organisation of apprenticeship, and the 
procedure for the settlement of industrial disputes. If the represen- 
tatives of a trade or industry and the factory inspector (representing 
the workers) fail to agree, the case must be submitted to an arbitration 
board. As a rule, regulations must be reviewed annually. 

ae minimum wage rates must be fixed in all industrial and 
commercial occupations, for each category of persons employed (men, 
women and children) and for each region, account being taken of their 
needs. Rates for piece work must be such as to permit a worker of 
av skill to earn in the statutory working day a wage at least equal to 
the minimum daily subsistence rate fixed for the region. Wages must be 

id at least once a month, in legal tender. In case of dispute concern- 
ing the payment of wages, the onus of proof of discharge of his liabilities 
lies on the employer. The w of workers and salaried employees 
have precedence as provided in Art. 2101 of the Civil Code. The 
— may not make deductions from wages in respect of supplies 
furnished, except in the case of tools and apparatus needed for the 
work and not returned by the worker on his departure, materials, etc. 
used by and in the charge of the worker ; and sums advanced for the 
purchase of such objects. 

Cash advances made to workers by employers may only be recovered 
by the latter by means of successive deductions from wages not 
exceeding one-tenth of the wages due on each occasion. 

_ _ Employers’ shops—i.e., any establishments in which the employer 
is interested in the sale or transfer of goods to the employee—are per- 
mitted on the following three conditions only : (1) that the workers are 
not obliged to buy ; (2) that sales bring no profit to the employer 
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or his agent ; and (8) that the shop accounts are completely separate 
in each case. 

The recruiting of contract labour remains subject to the general 
and local regulations already issued, whereas that of free labour will be 
governed by Orders of the Governor-General. Free employment 
exchanges will be established wherever the need is felt. 

Chapter IV of the Decree deals with conditions of work. Any under- 
taking desiring to employ labour in commerce or industry must 
notify the local factory inspectorate to that effect. 

Children may not be employed in industry, mining or commerce 
till they have reached the age of 12 years. Factory inspectors may at any 
time require children and young persons between 12 and 18 years, who 
are anger A employed, to be examined by a doctor in the public 
service with a view to ascertaining whether the work done by them is 
beyond their strength ; if so, the inspector may require their transfer 
to other work or their removal from the undertaking. In orphanages 
and benevolent institutions giving primary education, the time 
devoted to manual or vocational training for children under 12 years 
may not exceed 5 hours a day. 

In industrial, mining and commercial establishments of every sort, 
the actual hours of work of manual workers and salaried employees 
of either sex may not exceed 9 in the day from 1 January 1937, and 
8 in the day from 1 January 1988. In underground work, the hours 
actually spent by a worker in the mine may not exceed 9 in the day 
until the end of 1937, and 8 as from 1 January 1938 onward. Any reduc- 
tion in hours involved by the enforcement of these provisions may 
in no case give rise to a reduction in wages. 

All night work—i.e., work between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m.—is pro- 
hibited for boys under 18 and for women and girls of any age ; * meal 
categories of workers must have a night interval of at least 11 conse- 
cutive hours. Temporary exemptions for specified industries, engaged 
in working-up raw or other materials subject to rapid deterioration, 
may be authorised by Order of the Governor-General. 

Salaried employees, manual workers and apprentices employed 
in an industrial, mining or commercial undertaking of any sort may 
not be employed for more than 6 consecutive days. 

The rest-period provided for women at the time of confinement 
does not entitle them to wages. During the first year following con- 
finement the mother is allowed to nurse her child in the establishment 
where she is employed ; she is entitled to a break of 20 minutes for this 
— during the morning spell of work and a second similar break 

uring the afternoon spell. 

Each manual worker, salaried employee and apprentice employed 
in industry, mining or commerce or a liberal profession is entitled, after 
one year’s work in an undertaking, to an annual holiday with pay of 
not less than 5 days as from 1 January 1987 and not less than 10 ge 
as from 1 January 1988. 

Women and girls, irrespective of age, and boys under 15 years 
may not be employed on underground work. ‘ 

No child of either sex under 12 years of age may be employed as 
artiste or extra performer in a theatre, café-concert, circus or itinerant 
exhibition. 

Chapter VI of the Decree deals with the workers’ health and 
ag The principal provisions required in this connection concern 
the fencing of motors and movable parts of machinery and trans- 
mission gear, lighting and ventilation of workplaces, removal of fumes, 
dust, vapour, etc. In some cases the employer may be required to pro- 
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vide accommodation for all or goes his staff. A supply of chemically 
and bacteriologically suitable drinking water is to be made available 
at the employer’s expense for the workers at their workplaces. The 
employer must also provide a prophylactic quinine service at the 
workp , and must in certain cases arrange for the presence of a 
doctor or male nurse. The different types of dangerous and unhealthy 
work which may not be done by women or children will be determined 
by Order of the Governor-General. The use of lead compounds in 
painting buildings is prohibited, both for inside and for outside work. 

Chapter VII concerns industrial accidents. In industrial, commer- 
cial and agricultural undertakings, persons injured in such accidents 
or their surviving relatives will be entitled to compensation from the 
employer, provided the incapacity for work lasts for more than four 
days. Such compensation is payable whether or not the injured person 
was at fault, unless he deliberately caused the accident. 

Chapter VIII deals with inspection. The enforcement of the Decree 
is to be supervised by the Inspector-General of Labour, the labour 
inspectors and their assistants. In certain cases the administrative 
officials may be authorised, by order of the principal administrative 
officer of each State, to enforce the Decree conjointly with the in- 
spectors. 

The provisions of the Decree of 30 January 1929, which give Labour 
Supervisors summary jurisdiction to punish infringements of contracts 
of work, remain fully in force. 

Chapter IX deals with penalties. Most sage, ssomnane of the provi- 
sions of the Decree are punishable by penalties of from one to 10 francs, 
or from 10 to 15 francs for a second offence. 

Chapter X relates to jurisdiction. As regards collective disputes 
between employers and workers, the provisions of the Decree of 
2 April 1932 (conciliation and arbitration) remain in force. As regards 
the settlement of individual disputes, the provisions of the Decree of 
29 April 1930 remain in force although later on the procedure will be 
simplified by the issue of a Decree. The settlement of disputes not 
adjusted by the conciliation committees is referred to the competent 
courts. 


The problem of adapting the social Acts of June 1936 to Indo- 
China had also to be solved. With this object, an Order of the Governor- 
General dated 13 July 1936 established a committee to prepare sugges- 
tions “ concerning the means of applying in Indo-China the new con- 
ditions governing relations between employers and employed persons, 
and to draft the regulations required to bring local legislation into 
harmony with the social Acts recently voted in the home country ”’. 
This committee, over which the Secretary-General of the General 
Government of French Indo-China presided, comprised representatives 
of the French administration and population, the Native administra- 
tion and population, and commerce, industry and agriculture. After 
consulting the local authorities, it came to the following conclusions : 
there being no occupational or trade association in Indo-China, collec- 
tive agreements could not be introduced in the colony ; as regards 
enforcement of the Act limiting hours of work, the 48-hour week not 
having been introduced in the colony it would be impossible to intro- 
duce the 40-hour week at a single stroke ; the 40-hour week Act should, 
however, be introduced gradually. 

The conditions of work of Europeans and assimilated persons 
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employed in Indo-China had never been governed by comprehensive 
regulations. The Ministry for the Colonies considered that the time 
had come to give this group of workers a charter as complete as that 
governing Native labour ; and this was the object of the Decree of 
24 February 1937.1 The general intention of the measure is to give 
European workers established in Indo-China the benefit of the French 
labour code, while taking local conditions into account. Most of the 
provisions of this Decree are identical with those of the Decree of 
80 December 1936 concerning Native labour, the essential features of 
which are summarised above ; only the provisions for the protection 
of Europeans and assimilated persons which differ from those relating 
to Native workers need therefore be mentioned. 


Articles of apprenticeship as concluded in France are not commonly 
found in Indo-China. In the absence of formal statutory regulation, 
section 7 of the Decree therefore empowers the courts to determine, 
having regard to the circumstances, the locality, and the state of 
social development, “ what provisions should be applied by analogy 
to persons who, though not bound by such articles, should never- 
theless be considered as apprentices”. Moreover, the principal admin- 
istrative officers of the States have power to regulate these matters 
by Order (which must take local conditions into account and requires 

e approval of the Governor-General), particularly as regards articles 
of apprenticeship not made out in writing. It should be noted that 
the minimum age for apprentices is fixed at 14 years (as against 12 
years for Natives). 

As regards the contract of employment, section 19 of the Decree 
provides that workers and salaried employees of French nationality, 
when leaving an undertaking at the end of an engagement or by reason 
of dismissal, other than for serious misconduct, are entitled to aninclusive 
payment of 100 piastres for each year passed therein. Und i 
which have already set up welfare funds providing benefits at least 
equal to the above may be exempted by Order of the Governor-General 
from the obligation to conform with this rule. Moreover, employers 
remain free to arrange that their employees shall receive compensation 
at a higher level at the end of their agreements or on dismissal. 

It was considered that the were eee of employed persons 
recruited outside Indo-China should no y be paid by the “4 er. 
Nevertheless, in order not to exclude a ial recovery oO ese 
expenses by the employer in certain cases, it is provided (section 46, 
paragraph 4) that deductions may be made from wages or salaries in 
respect of travelling expenses, if any; but such deduction is only 
permitted if an express stipulation to that effect has been made in 
advance, and may not apply to more than half the expenses in question. 

Section 52 provides that the rights of married women of French 
nationality over the product of their labour and the savings resulting 
therefrom shall be determined by the provisions of the Act of 13 July 
1907 concerning the individual earnings of married women and the 
contributions of husband and wife to household expenses. 

The minimum age for admission to industrial or commercial 
employment is fixed at 14 years (as against 12 years for natives). 

As regards hours of work, it was considered impossible, in view 
of the regulations already issued for Native labour, to accord to 
European workers the 40-hour week, and that the 48-hour limit 
scribed by the Washington Convention must therefore suffice. 


1 Cf. Journal Officiel de la République francaise, 3 March 1987. 
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limit will apply to Native workers as from 1 January 1938, the 9-hour 
day being authorised until that date ; consequently, up to 31 December 
1937 there will be inequality between the schemes applying to Native 
workers and to Euro and assimilated persons respectively. In 
order to avoid any difficulties that might result, particularly as regards 
supervisory staffs in direct touch with Native workers, section 59 of the 
Decree provides that Orders of the Governor-General may allow 
overtime, to be paid for at arate not less than 30 per cent. above the 
normal, so that the hours during which European employees are 
required to be present in order to conduct and supervise operations 
poe. coincide, if necessary, with the hours of attendance of Native 
workers. 

The length of the annual holiday is fixed by the Decree at not less 
than a fortnight, including at least 12 working days (as against 10 days 
for Native workers). 

As regards industrial accidents, the Decree refers back to that 
of 9 September 1934. 

The following should also be noted : as no special scheme has been 
adopted for Chinese nationals in Indo-China, it follows from the 
Nanking Convention of 16 May 1930 that any regulation introduced 
yo French nationals or Europeans is automatically applicable to 

ese. 


Laspour REGULATION IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


The reform of labour legislation in French West Africa now being 
carried through, with the object of giving the Federation a genuinely 
modern and liberal labour system is not less important. A first Decree, 


dated 11 March 19371, determined the conditions under which Chap- 
ters I and III of Book III of the French Labour Code, dealing with 
occupational organisations, should be applied in French West Africa. 


The administrative authorities, however, considered it advisable, 
while laying down the principle of freedom of association, to make 
trade unions accessible only to those Native workers who are capable 
of grasping the significance of the institution. The Decree therefore 
states that only Natives able to —-. read and write French, and 
holding at least a certificate of education or some equivalent testi- 
monial may be permitted to join unions together with Europeans. 
Further, in view of the o isation of the Native family in nch 
West Africa, it seemed advisable to stipulate that a woman not 
enjoying European rights shall obtain the consent of her husband or the 
head of the family before she may joina union. It also appeared neces- 
sary to require that each union should communicate an annual statement 
of its financial position to the authorities, so that these may be able to 
follow with adequate attention the development of the first unions 
which may be established in the French West African colony. The 
unions for which provision is made may subsidise producers’ and con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies, and have full liberty to set up and 
administer offices to furnish information concerning the supply of and 
demand for labour. 

The administrative authorities have also arranged for the represen- 
tation of the occupational interests of Native workers who have not 
the education required for membership of a trade union proper. With 
this object, a Decree dated 20 March 1987 2 enabled such workers to 


1 Journal Officiel de la République francaise, 17 March 1937. 
2 Journal Officiel de la République francaise, 24 March 1937. 
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form “ occupational associations’. These may be set up by simple 
notification to the administrative authority ; but—unlike the unions 
proper—they cannot be bodies corporate, incorporation presupposing 
financial and administrative ability such as village Natives do not 
possess, 

Another Decree dated 20 March 1937 ! extends to West Africa the 
provisions of the French Act of 24 June 1936 relating to collective 
agreements, with such adaptation as local conditions may demand. 


Collective agreements as provided for in this Decree are limited to 
commercial and industrial workers. The Department considered that, 
the state of social development reached by most persons employed in 
agriculture not being sufficiently advanced, it would be advisable to 
leave it to the administrative authorities to issue special measures 
giving these persons the benefit of the advantages conferred by 
collective agreements on more highly developed groups. The agree- 
ments must make provision for the following, inter alia: (1) freedom 
of association and freedom of opinion for workers ; (2) appointment 
of workers’ delegates in undertakings employing more than ten 
persons ; (3) minimum wages for each category and region ; (4) notice 
of dismissal ; (5) organisation of apprenticeship in the trades in which 
this is called for ; (6) procedure for the settlement of disputes. 


A third Decree of the same date* governs industrial disputes in 
French West Africa, and is based on the French Act of 81 December 
1986, which provides that every collective dispute in industry or 
commerce shall be submitted to conciliation and arbitration pro- 
ceedings before a strike or lock-out is proclaimed. 

It is provided that associations competent to be parties to collective 
agreements must attempt conciliation before having recourse to 
strikes or lock-outs. The administrative authority will offer its services 
as conciliator in the case of associations not competent to be parties 
to collective agreements. Moreover, if a strike would be contrary to 
the public interest, arbitration becomes compulsory; arbitrators 
chosen by the authorities then have two days in which to issue a ruling ; 
if unable to do so within this period, they must nominate umpires from 
among officials of specified grades ; after three further days’ negotia- 
tion, arbitration by these officials becomes binding, but the parties 
may appeal against their ruling to an arbitration committee at Dakar. 


Lastly, a Decree of 3 April 1937 * has empowered the Lieutenant- 
Governors of the different Colonies to issue Orders fixing the minimum 
wages payable to Native workers employed in commercial, industrial 
and agricultural undertakings. 

The Decrees summarised above have already been followed by 
several local Orders governing their administration in the different 
colonies of French West Africa.* 


1 Journal Officiel de la République frangaise, 24 March 1937. 

2 Journal Officiel de la République frangaise, 7 April 1937. 

3 Ibid. 

4 The following may be mentioned : Administration of the Decree concerning 
collective agreements : Orders of 14 April 1937 for the Ivory Coast and Sudan ; 
administration of the Decree concerning conciliation and arbitration ; Orders of 
14 April 1937 for the Ivory Coast and Sudan ; administration of the Decree concern- 
ing minimum wages ; Orders of 3 April 1937 (Niger), 14 April 1937 (Ivory Coast 
and Sudan), 8 June 1937 (Dakar) and 11 June 1937 (Senegal). 
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REGULATION OF LABOUR IN MADAGASCAR 


A Decree dated 19 March 1937! made the legislation concerning 
occupational organisations applicable in Madagascar under the same 
conditions as in French West Africa. 


Members of trade unions must be able to speak, read and write 
French. Married women not enjoying European personal rights may 
not join unions without the written authorisation of their husbands, 
except where local custom does not require this. Trade unions are 
bodies corporate; they may subsidise producers’ or consumers’ 
co-operative societies, and have full freedom to set up and administer 
— to furnish information concerning the supply of and demand for 
labour. 


REGULATION OF CONDITIONS OF WorRK IN THE FRENCH 
EsTABLISHMENTS IN INDIA 


The French establishments in India had no labour regulation 
scheme until 1936. Industrial development in these possessions had 
made it clear that the first steps in labour legislation were called for, 
and a Decree of 23 May 19386 prescribed certain elementary measures 
relating to the workers’ health and safety and to the protection of 
women and children. These measures proved insufficient, and it 
became evident that the development of the working class in the 
French Establishments entitled it to claim a share in the social improve- 
ments pursued in France. The Decree of 283 May 1936 was therefore 
replaced by another, much more complete, dated 16 April 1987. The 
principal provisions of the new Decree are summarised below. 


Chapter I provides for the conclusion of collective agreements ; 
. order of the Government, issued after consultation with the em- 
oyers’ and workers’ organisations concerned, these may be declared 
binding for all employers and employed persons in the occupations and 
regions covered by them. 

Chapter II concerns the ent of w (at least once a fort- 
night). are prohibited. 

Chapter III fixes the minimum age for admission to employment 
in factories, workshops and works, whether public or private, at 14 years. 

Chapter IV limits hours of work in the said types of undertaking 
to nine in the day from the date of the Decree, and eight in the day 
from 1 January 1938. 

Chapter V prohibits night work in the said types of undertaking, 
unless special authorisation is given by the Governor. 

Chapter VI entitles the workers to a weekly rest, and to an annual 
paid holiday of a fortnight after a year’s consecutive employment 
in the undertaking. 

Chapter VII entitles women to absent themselves from work for 
eight consecutive weeks during the period preceding and following 
confinement, and to receive wages for an absence of four weeks. 

Chapter VIII contains provisions concerning the workers’ health 
and safety. 

Chapter IX concerns factory inspection. 

Chapter X provides that trade unions may be freely established and 
shall be bodies corporate. 


1 Journal Officiel de la République francaise, 19 and 20 April 1937. 
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Chapter XI prescribes a procedure of conciliation and arbitration 
in case of collective disputes. 
Chapter XII lays down the principle that the employer is liable to 


pay compensation for industrial accidents. 
Lastly, Chapter XIII fixes the penalties for infringement of the 


APPLICATION OF SocIAL LEGISLATION IN THE “ OLD ”’ COLONIES 


i - Three Decrees dated 14 December 19361 extended the provisions 
of the French Acts of 20, 21 and 24 June to Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Réunion, Guiana, and New Caledonia. These Acts introduce the 
following provisions : annual holidays with pay in industry, commerce, 
the liberal professions, domestic service, and agriculture ; the 40-hour 
week in industrial and commercial establishments ; and collective 
industrial agreements. They constitute amendments to Books I and 
II of the Labour Code, which had already been made applicable by 
degrees to the “old” French colonies; and the basis for the en- 
forcement of the new legislation therefore already existed there. The 
i Decrees cf 14 December 1936 provide that the measures required to 
i adapt these Acts to conditions in each colony shall be issued by 
i Orders of the respective Governors. 


The three Decrees were promulgated in Guadeloupe on 14 January 
1936, in Guiana on 5 February 1937, in Martinique on 13 January 
{ 1937 (Decrees concerning holidays with pay and the 40-hour week) 
i and 3 April 1987 (Decree concerning collective agreements), and in 
i Caledonia on 27 January 1937 (Decrees concerning the 40-hour week 
i and collective agreements). 
The first measures adapting the Decrees to conditions in the differ- 
, ent colonies were issued as follows : in Réunion, Order of 80 April 1937 
(40-hour week); in Martinique, Order of 31 Janu 1937 (40-hour 
week) and Order of 28 April 1937 (holidays with se ; in New Cale- 
March 1937 (holidays with 


donia two Orders of 25 pay). 


INSPECTION 


In conclusion, mention should be made of a number of measures 
. which either created entirely new labour inspection services in several 
, French oversea territories or completed the inspection arrangements 
already existing in others. 


In French Equatorial Africa, for instance, an Order of 24 July 1936 
entrusted the supervision of the em <r of labour, hitherto in 
the hands of heads of departments bese » sub-divisions, to a special labour 
inspection service under the Governor-General. 

In the French Establishments in India, an Order of 2 April 1937 
extended the duties of local government services as regards labour 
inspection, in order to bring these into conformity with the Decree 
of 6 April 1937 (summarised above). Henceforward these services 
will be competent to deal with collective disputes between employers 
and workers, with the workers’ health and safety, occupational 
organisations, industrial accidents, etc. 


1 Journal Officiel de la République frangaise, 17 December 1936. 
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Local Native labour inspection services were established in the 
Sudan by Order of 26 May 1937 and at Dakar by Order of 13 March 


1987. 
Lastly, in Réunion an Order of 30 April 1937 placed the immigra- 
tion service under the labour inspectorate. 


Report of the Research Committee 
on the Reduction of Weekly Hours of Work 
in the Belgian Coal Mines’ 


The Act of 9 July 1936 provides that, a proposal having been made 
by the Ministers in Council, the King may progressively reduce hours 
actually worked in industries or branches of industries where work 
is done in unhealthy, dangerous or exhausting conditions to 40 
in the week. Before issuing measures to apply this provision, the 
Government must consult the joint committee or the occupational 
associations of employers and workers most representative of the 
interests involved, as well as the Superior Labour and Social Welfare 
Council and, in so far as this is found necessary, the Superior Council 
of Public Health. The Government has therefore appointed three 
special Committees, one for the mining industry, one for iron and 
steel, and one for work in ports (dockers). 

The Research Committee on the reduction of weekly hours of 
work in coal mines was set up by Royal Order of 21 September 1936 ; 
its terms of reference included a study of the following : (1) the means 
and the technical possibility of adapting the Belgian coal industry to 
a scheme involving shorter weekly hours of work; (2) the effects, 
on various hypotheses, of a reduction of hours on the cost price of 
coal, the activity of the coal mines and of the industry in general, 
the extraction of coal and the use of other industrial products ; (8) the 
consequences to the working class of such a reform. The Committee 
was requested to submit its report within two months of the issue of 
the Order ; in view of the brief period allowed, it could only study 
certain general aspects of the problem referred to it. 

The Committee’s report is divided into two parts. In the former, 
owing to the shortness of the time available, it examines the results 
of no more than a possible first step in the reduction of hours. Only 
two hypotheses are therefore considered: reduction to 46 and to 
44 hours a week respectively. Various methods of effecting such 
reductions are discussed, but the Committee’s study could only 
embrace the most immediate and the most probable consequences of 
certain of these methods, and then only to an incomplete extent. 

The second part of the report is given up to a calculation of the 
variations in the cost of producing a ton of coal on the various hypo- 


* Source : Revue du Travail (organ of the Belgian Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare), May 1937, pp. 709-783. 
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theses suggested by the Committee. This work enabled the Committee 
to confirm the conclusions reached, as regards a reduction of 46 and 
44 hours, in the first part of the report, and then to make a partial 
study of the result to be expected from a reduction to 40 hours. 
There was, however, not sufficient time to consider, in the 
report, the question of adapting the Belgian coal mining industry 
to such reductions, should they be introduced, for the Committee 
could not complete the thorough study necessary to ascertain whether 
such an adaptation would be possible; but an enquiry on certain 
points in this connection is still in progress. The study described in 
the report is therefore fragmentary, and the Committee points out 
that if its examination of the three hypotheses—46, 44 and 40 hours 
a week—is to be concluded, and a similar examination of other hypo- 
theses carried out, a longer period will be indispensable. 


REDUCTION OF Hours TO 46 OR 44 IN THE WEEK 
Bases for Calculation of Cost Price 


The Committee’s first concern was to evaluate and analyse, for 
all the Belgian coal mines together, the average cost of production 
of a ton of saleable coal at the end of 1936; next, it classified the diffe- 
rent collieries according to their financial results (profit or loss), 
As regards cost of production, the calculations made by the Mines 
Administration for 1935 were used; the cost-of-production figure 
worked out annually by the Administration includes all the capital 
expenditure (purchase of new plant, etc.) incurred in the year in ques- 
tion. But in 1935, as indeed during the four preceding years, actual 
capital expenditure was not sufficient to keep pace with a rational 
rate of depreciation ; moreover, the Administration’s figure does not 
include any payment for the capital invested in the coal industry ; 
consequently, the cost of production calculated by the Mines Admin- 
istration for 1935 does not take sufficient account of economic exi- 
gencies 

The Committee could not itself examine the substance of the 
question of depreciation rates and payment for capital, and therefore 
simply states that its employer members evaluated these costs at 
Frs. 28.50 per ton of saleable coal (payment for capital being calculated 
at the rate of 5 per cent. gross or 3.78 per cent. net). 


Behaviour of Cost-Price Factors 


The different factors in cost of production may be placed in the 
following three main groups: A, labour; B, materials and power ; 
C, capital expenditure, overhead costs and sundry. The various 
items belonging to each group are given in Table I below. 

All the factors in Group A vary roughly in proportion to the 
number of workers employed to produce a ton of coal; or—what 
comes to the same thing—they vary roughly in inverse ratio to the 
average productivity or output of a worker (average covering all 


1 In the remainder of this article, the cost-of-production figure calculated by 
the Mines Administration will be referred to as the M.A. cost of production. 


{ 
i 
i 
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classes of underground and surface workers). The factor “ gross 
wages ” varies in proportion to wage rates, as do “ payments to wel- 
fare funds ”, which represent a fixed percentage (44%) of the amount 
paid in wages. The factors “value of coal distributed to workers 
free of charge” and “value of rebates on coal sold to workers at 
reduced rates” vary in proportion to the price of coal. The factor 
“compensation for industrial accidents”’ obeys no clearly defined 
law of variation. 

The factors in Group B vary in proportion to the prices of mater- 
ials and electric power. As the relation of these materials to production 
is an indirect one, their consumption is not strictly proportionate to the 
volume of output. It is safe to say that only part of this consumption 
is proportionate to output, the other part remaining fixed. The fixed 
part is about 25 per cent. for pitprops and timber sets, 30 per cent. for 
coal purchased outside, 30 per cent. for electric power purchased 
outside, 75 per cent. for sundry materials, explosives, etc., and 70 per 
cent. for service material—i.e., the fixed part represents about 44 per 
cent. for the whole of Group B together. The expenditure per ton 
corresponding to this fixed part varies in inverse ratio to the volume 
of output. 

The factors in Group C are largely fixed expenses, the incidence of 
which per ton of coal therefore also varies in inverse ratio to the 
volume of output. The factors “capital expenditure: purchase of 
machinery or land, construction of buildings, railways, etc.” and 


“repairs and compensation for damage above ground ” also vary in 


proportion to the cost of materials. 


Cost Price of a Ton of Saleable Coal at the End of 1936 


This figure may be roughly evaluated by applying the changes 
undergone by the various cost factors in 19361 to the M.A. cost- 
of-production figure for 1985. These changes were as follows : 

(1) A 5 per cent. wage increase was introduced in November 1935, 
but had only a slight effect on the average for that year; a 5 per 
cent. wage supplement was allowed in June 1936, and the acceptance 
of the principle of minimum wages was equivalent to a second supple- 
ment, the exact size of which it is difficult to estimate (the Committee 
took 10 per cent. as the total increase resulting from these different 
measures, considering this figure to be a minimum). 

(6) Six days’ holiday with pay were granted as from July 1936, 
representing a maximum fall in annual output per worker of 2.06 per 
cent. 

(3) A further increase in wages of 2.5 per cent. was introduced on 
the first Sunday in December owing to a rise in the retail price index. 

(4) Account must also be taken of the following in calculating 
the M.A. cost-of-production figure for 1986: (a) a rise in the price 
of materials, particularly timber (which rose by from 35 to 40 per cent.), 
coal burnt, steel props, ete. during 1936; (b) some increase in the 


1 The data required for an exact calculation were not available during the 
Committee’s study of this subject, since the year 1936 had not closed. 
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volume of output (saleable output was about 25,700,000 tons in 1936 
as against 24,705,790 in 1935), which is likely to cause an inversely 
proportionate fall in the fixed expenses in Group C and the fixed part 
of the expenses in Group B. Some mines which worked only five days 
a week in 1935 were able to work a full week in 1986, and this involved 
a further reduction in fixed expenses. Lastly, there was an increase 
in productivity (the average daily output per worker, underground 
and surface, increased from 778 kg. in October 1935 to 822 kg. in 
October 1936), which will involve an inversely proportionate fall in 
all the factors in Group A. As the two tendencies referred to in (a) 
and (6) above have a mutually contrary effect, the Committee did not 
take them into account in its rough evaluation of the M.A. cost-of- 


production figure for 1936. 


M.A. Cost of Production for 1935 and 1936 


The following table gives the M.A. cost of production for 1935 
i as calculated by the Administration itself, and the M.A. cost of pro- 
i duction for 1986 as calculated by the Committee in the manner out- 
i lined above. 


TABLE I. M.A. COST OF PRODUCTION, 1935 AND 1936 


M.A. cost of production 
Factors in cost of production 
Labour: 

Gross wages 49.35 _ 56.82 _ 

Compensation for industrial accidents 1.54 1.57 
Payments to welfare funds 2.50 _ 2.53 _ 

" Value of coal distributed to workers free of charge 2.03 oo 2.07 — 
Value of rebates on coal sold to workers at reduced rates 0,10 — 0.10 _- 

Family allowances 0.94 _ 0.96 — 

Sickness allowances 0.36 0.37 

; Other expenditure relating to labour 0.65 _ 0.67 | — 
f Total 57.17 | 62.3 | 65.09 | 65.3 

B. Materials and power: 

Wood 8.03 == 8.03 | — 

Coal purchased outside 0.34 =. 0.34 | — 

Electric power purchased outside 2.44 — 2.44 — 

j Sundry materials, explosives, etc. 8.32 — 8.32 —_ 
: Service material replaced (tools, lamps, horses, etc.) 2.82 _ 2.82 | — 

ii Total 21.95 | 23.9 | 21.95 | 22.0 
C. Capital expenditure, overhead costs, sundries : 
pital expenditure: purchase of machinery or land, 

construction of buildings, railways, etc. 3.30 =: 3.30 _ 

Taxes, rates, dues, etc. relating to mines 1.15 wee 1.15 _ 

Repairs and compensation for damage above ground 0.99 | — 0.99 | — 

Sundry expenses (salaries, etc.) 7.25 oo 7.25 _ 
Total 12.69 | 13.8 | 12.69 | 12.7 

Grand total 91.81! | 100 | 99.73%} 100 


; 1 Capital expenditure included in the table amounts to Frs 5.34 (part of this expenditure 
{D is covered by groups A and B). : 
i * The complete cost of production per ton of saleable coal at the end of 1936 was as follows: 
Expenses in group A Fr. 65.09 
Expenses in group B » 21.95 
Expenses in group C » 35.85 
Total 122.89 


” 
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Classification of Collieries according to their Financial Results (Profit 
or Loss) 


The Committee could neither ascertain nor even estimate the 
financial results of the different collieries for 1986, and therefore had 
to base its calculations on results for 1935 as calculated by the Mines 
Administration. On this basis, it was possible to classify Belgian col- 
lieries in ten groups according to their profits or losses, judged by 
comparing their selling price with their M.A. cost of production. This 
classification enabled Table II to be compiled ; it shows what effect 
a reduction in hours, involving a uniform rise in cost of production, 
would have on the activity of the Belgian collieries. 


TABLE II. FINANCIAL RESULTS OF BELGIAN COLLIERIES IN 1935 


Profit (+) or loss 

Number of Average selling | M.A. cost of 

Group Saleable out- (—) compared with) 

number | | “put of group | Price Pet | production per | M.A. coat of pro- 
uction 


Results of Reduction of Hours on Cost of Production 
and Business Activity 


The Committee studied successively the hypotheses of a 44 and 
a 46-hour week. In each case it considered the effects of the shorter 
working week supposing it were introduced by a reduction in daily 
hours on the one hand and in weekly hours on the other ; and, as regards 
each of these methods of reduction, it considered what would be the 
result of the maintenance, (a) of weekly wages and (b) of hourly rates. 


Tons Frs. Frs. Frs. 
1 6 2,197,860 99.20 73.67 + 25.58 
7 2,641,580 106.07 88.39 + 17.68 
18 4,317,700 102.30 88.61 + 18.69 
14 5,378,880 98.90 89.80 + 9.10 
13 4,091,750 97.15 94.78 + 2.42 
15 4,229,760 94.48 96.96 — 2.48 
5 1,276,160 98.93 107.57 — 8.64 _ 
2 236,590 116.02 129.29 — 18.27 
10 5 336,010 94.81 124.48 — 29.67 
lieries | 80 24,705,790 99.35 91.81 + 7.54 
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It is impossible to examine here in detail the Committee’s calcula- 
tions regarding each of the factors in cost of production indicated in 
Table I. Table III summarises the results which application, without 
additional staff, of the 44-hour week and the 46-hour week would 
have on the cost of production and the selling price of coal. 


TABLE Ill. 44 AND 46-HOUR WEEK WITHOUT ADDITIONAL STAFF : 
EFFECTS ON COST OF PRODUCTION AND SELLING PRICE 


2 Increase in M.A. 
cost of produc- Increase in selling 
Reduction aaa of work tion (average (estimated by em- price on home market, 


y estimated at supposing present 

P ployers at Frs. 122.89 

various methods = oo 4 per saleable ton at export scheme were 
ton end of 1936) abolished 


end of 1936) 


I. 44-hour week ; Frs. 


1. By reduction in daily 
hours : 


Ht (a) With weekly wages 
‘ maintained 10.53 13.25 16.75 


(6) With hourly rates 
maintained 4.95 7.67 9.70 


2. By reduction in weekly 
hours : 


(a) With weekly wages 
maintained 


i (b) With hourly rates 
maintained 


8.17 10.31 13.10 


II. 46-hour week : 


3 1. By reduction in daily 
hours : 


i (a) With weekly wages 
j maintained 5.03 6.32 8.02 
{b) With housty rates 
i. maintain 2. 3.68 4.66 


2. By reduction in weekly 
hours : 


(a) With weekly wages 
maintained 3.99 4.98 6.30 


(6) With hourly rates 
maintained 


1.26 2.35 2.98 


CALCULATION OF VARIATIONS IN OuTPUT, WoRKING ForRCE, 
Cost oF PRODUCTION AND SELLING PRICE ON VARIOUS HyPoTHESES 


In order the more easily to estimate the influence of the different 
factors in cost of production on the various hypotheses relating to 
hours which had been contemplated, or which might subsequently 
be suggested, the Committee thought fit to work out a formula which 
would express the cost of production applicable to all possible cases. 
With this object it adopted as basis for its calculations (1) the factors 
in the M.A. cost of production for 1936, calculated as described above, 
and (2) the classification of expenses into groups A, B and C. 


J Frs. | Frs. 
{ | | | 
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The calculations by means of which the Committee arrived at the 
general formulae applicable to all the different hypotheses cannot 
be examined in detail here; but it has been thought advisable to 
reproduce these formulae by way of information. 


General Formulae 
Factors in calculation 


Number of days worked per year jo j 
Number of hours worked per day ho h 
Daily output in saleable tons p 
Coefficient of utilisation of hours spent underground ko _ 
Hourly output of underground production per 

worker To 
Present total working force No _ 


Clearly, present annual output is equivalent to jo x Po; and the 
number of additional workers required to keep up this level will be 
obtained by the following formulae! : 


Staff varying with output Staff not varying with output 
Underground : 


(2) (Fe) 10.80% (72) m 
18.0 % (#2) (42) me 0.2% no % me 


The corresponding influence on social charges is expressed by the 
following formulae * : 


Expenditure per head not varying with output Expenditure per head varying with output 
Underground : 

Surface : 


(#) (*) oan +1] 


1 In these four formulae, the percentages correspond to the following classifica- 
Po): 

Staff not varying with output : 
Surface : ntinuous services 


General output services 
Underground : Maintenance and auxiliary services 
Staff varying with output : 


Underground d 
Surface 71.04 


Total 100.00 
* In these four formulae, the numerical coefficients are obtained by dividing 
the figure 5.74 (representing in Belgian francs the sum of the social charges items ‘ 
in the M.A. cost-of-production figure for 1936, excepting payments to welfare 
funds, which are directly proportionate to wages) in the proportions indicated 
by the percentages appearing in the preceding formulae. 


Per cent. 
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Application of the Formulac io the Different Hypotheses 


- The 48-hour week, with 6 days’ paid holiday, constitutes hypo- 
thesis No. 1. The different formulae had therefore to be applied to 
six other hypotheses, as follows : (2) the 46-hour week, made up of 
6 days of 7 h. 40 m. each ; (8) the 46-hour week, with six 8-hour days 
for 8 weeks and five 8-hour days in the fourth week ; (4) the 44-hour 
week, with 6 days of 7 h. 20 m. each ; (5) the 44-hour week, with six 
8-hour days in one week and five 8-hour days in the next ; (6) the 40- 
hour week, with 6 days of 6 h. 40 m. each; (7) the 40-hour week, 
with five 8-hour days. 


Note_ A. 

In the case of the 48-hour week, the movement of the M.A. cost- 
of-production figures in case of a hypothetical variation in annual 
output was studied, and the following results obtained : 


Annual output M.A. cost of production 
(Millions of tons) (Francs) 


108.75 
104.50 
100.75 
97.50 
95.20 
92.75 


Note B. 


_ Calculations were made on the assumption that the saleable 
output of the 120,100 workers employed in 1935 would be either 
26,400,000 or 27,400,000 tons in 1936, the latter figure correspond- 
ing to the increased pace achieved during the last months of that 
year. 

These calculations gave results, on the various hypotheses men- 
tioned above, which are shown in Tables IV and V, and demon- 
strate : 


(1) Supposing the present working force were maintained: the 
fall in output and rise in M.A. cost of production as from an initial 
annual output of 26,400,000 tons (Table IV) or 27,400,000 tons 
(Table V) ; 

(2) Supposing the present annual output, taken to be 26,400,000 
tons in Table IV and 27,400,000 tons in Table V, were maintained : 
the increase in working force, in complete cost of production and in 
selling price on the home market. The increase in the working 
force has been calculated here by means of the general formula 


16.56 % no. 
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TABLE IV. VARIATIONS IN OUTPUT, COST OF PRODUCTION, WORKING FORCE 
AND SELLING PRICES, AS FROM AN INITIAL ANNUAL OUTPUT OF 20,400,000 TONS 


(First method of calculation) 
Working force maintained Output maintained 


Increase in selling 
Output of Genser Complete cost of prices on the home 


roduction accord- 
a i saleable output | ing to employers’ market, supposing 


ers present export scheme 
of 26,400,000 figures * bolished 


Number of Francs Per cent. 
week : No. 1 | 26,400,000 | 97.00—100.50 ce 120.50—124.00 


46h. No. 2 | 25,000,000 | 102.25—105.50 5,665 127 .27—130.52 
No. 3 | 25,300,000 | 101 .00—104.50 8,715 125 .60—129.10 


4h. No. 4 | 25,600,000 | 108.00—111.50 11,430 134.73—138 .23 
No. 5 | 24,200,000 | 105.00—108 .00 7,670 130.70—133 .70 


40h No. 6 | 20,900,000 | 122.50—126.50 26,690 152 .90—156 .90 
“| No. 7 | 22,000,000 | 114.50—118.00 17,100 142 .70—146 .20 


1 The figures refer to the seven hypotheses enumerated above. 

* The first cost-of-production figure in each line corresponds to the hypothesis “ no increase 
in prices of goods purchased ”’, and the second to the hypothesis “ 10 per cent. increase in prices 
of goods purchased ”’. 


TABLE V. VARIATIONS IN OUTPUT, COST OF PRODUCTION, WORKING FORCE 
AND SELLING PRICES, AS FROM AN INITIAL ANNUAL OUTPUT OF 27,400,000 TONS 


(First method of calculation) 


Working force maintained Output maintained 


Hours scheme?* Output of working force | Complete cost of ayn q— 
120 100 Corresponding M. to keep up a | production accord- supp 

workers | ost of production y mg |present export scheme 
tone were abolished 


Tons Francs Number of Francs Per cent. 


48-hour 
week : No. 1 27,400,000 96 .00— 99.50 = 118.70—122.20 


a.{ Ne 26,000,000 | 100.50—103.75 5,665 124.52—127.77 
No.3 26,250,000 | 100.00—103.50 8,715 123 .70—127.20 


sn. {No 4 | 24,500,000 | 106.50—110.00 11,430 182 .283—135.73 
No. 5 | 25,150,000 | 103 .00—106.50 7,670 127.70—131 .20 


40h { No. 6 | 21,700,000 | 120.50—124.00 26,690 149 .80—153 .30 
“| No. 7 | 22,800,090 | 112.50—116.00 17,100 139 .70—143 .20 26.60 


* The figures refer to the seven hyputheses enumerated avove. 

* The first cost-of-production figure in each line corresponds to the hypothesis “ no increase 
in prices of goods 7 ”’ and the second to the hypothesis “ 10 per cent. increase in prices 
of goods purchased ”’ 

Supposing annual output to be maintained at either 26,400,000 or 
27,400,000 tons, the Committee also considered the possibility of an 
increase in the working force, and assumed that the number of under- 
ground workers not directly dependent on output should be calcul- 


ated according to the following formula: 16.56% (4°) (4°) no (i.e., taking 
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into account the variation in the coefficient of utilisation of hours of 
work) instead of the formula 16.56 % (3°) mo used in Tables IV 


and V._ The resulting figures appear in Tables VI and VII, the first 
three columns of which correspond to those of Tables IV and V. 


TABLE VI. VARIATIONS IN OUTPUT, COST OF PRODUCTION 
AND WORKING FORCE, FROM AN INITIAL ANNUAL OUTPUT * 
OF 26,400,000 TONS 


(Second method of calculation) 


Working force maintained Output maintained 


. Increase in working force to 
Output of 120,100 Corresponding M.A. 
workers cost of production * “26.4 0.00 


Tons Francs Number of workers 


48-hour 
week : No. 1 26,400,000 97.00—100.50 


46h No. 2 25,000,000 102 .37—105 .62 
* | No.3 25,300,000 101 .00—104.50. 


44h No. 4 23,600,000 108 .88—111.83 
“(No.5 24,200,000 105 .00—108 .00 7,670 


40h No. 6 20,900,000 123 .20—127.20 27,940 
“(No.7 22,000,000 114.50—118.00 17,100 


1 The figures refer to the seven hypotheses enumerated above. 

* The first cost-of-production figure in each line corresponds to the hypothesis “ no increase 
in prices of goods purchased ’’, and the second to the hypothesis “ 10 per cent. increase in prices 
of goods purchased ”’. 


TABLE VII. VARIATIONS IN OUTPUT, COST OF PRODUCTION 
AND WORKING FORCE, FROM AN INITIAL ANNUAL OUTPUT 
OF 27,400,000 TONS 
(Second method of calculation) 


Working force maintained Output maintained : 


; Increase in working force to 
Output of 120,100 Co nding M.A. 


Tons Francs Number of workers 
48-hour 
week : No. 1 27,400,000 96.00— 99.50 — 


46h { No. 2 26,000,000 100 .62—103 .87 5,900 
“(No.3 26,250,000 100 .00—103 .50 8,715 


44h No.4 24,500,000 106 .83—110.33 11,980 
“(No.5 25,150,000 103 .00—106 .50 7,670 


40h No. 6 21,700,000 121 .20—124.70 27,940 
“(No.7 22,800,000 112.50—116.00 17,100 


1 The figures refer to the seven hypotheses enumerated above. 
* The first cost-of-production figure in each line corresponds to the hypothesis “ no increase 
in prices of goods purchased ”*, and the second to the hypothesis “ 10 per cent. increase in prices 


of goods purchased 
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C. Lastly the Committee entertained the hypothesis of an increase 
in output, bringing the annual total up to 30,000,000 tons. In this case 
the corresponding increases in working force are shown in Tables VIII 
and IX; in Table VIII the formula 16.56 % *) NM is applied, and 
in Table IX the formula 16.56 % (* *)(*) No; the initial output is taken, 
in each table, first of all as 26,400,000 and then as 27,400,000 tons. 


TABLE VIII. INCREASE IN WORKING FORCE CORRESPONDING 
TO AN ANNUAL OUTPUT OF 30 MILLION TONS 


(First method of calculation) 


Additional ype force required to reach an annual output of 
30 million tons, from an initial output of 


26,400,000 tons 27,400,000 tons 


Workers Workers 


11,600 8,100 


No. 2 17,940 14,240 
46-hour week { No. 8 15,800 12,050 


24,840 21,080 
44-hour week { Ne 20,480 16,670 


No. 6 41,370 36,990 
40-hour week { No. 7 30,980 26,800 


1 The figures refer to the seven hypotheses enumerated above. 


TABLE IX. INCREASE IN WORKING FORCE CORRESPONDING 
TO AN ANNUAL OUTPUT OF 30 MILLION TONS 


(Second method of calculation) 


Additional Dye force required to reach an annual output of 
million tons, from an initial output of 


26,400,000 tons 27,400,000 tons 


Workers Workers 


11,600 8,100 


No. 2 18,175 14,475 
46-hour week { No. 8 15,800 12,050 


No. 4 25,390 21,580 
44-hour week } No. 5 20,480 16,670 


No. 6 42,620 38,240 
week { No. 7 30,980 26,800 


* The figures refer to the seven hypotheses enumerated above. 


| 
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The results of the Committee’s calculations are recapitulated in the 
following table, which shows, on various hypotheses, the effects of a 


reduction of hours on annual output, working force ond cost of 


production. 


TABLE X. 


RECAPITULATION OF EFFECTS OF A REDUCTION IN HOURS 


Hypothetical conditions of 
reduction 


Variation in saleable output from 
an initial figure of 26,400,000 tons, 
corresponding to 288 working days 
a year by 120,100 workers (the 
average number employed in 1935) 
under 1935 conditions of work 


Variation in 
number of 

workers from 
the average in 


1935 
(= 120,100) 


Variation in M.A. 
cost of production 
per saleable ton 
from that evaluated 
at the end of 1936 


Without extra staff 
Weekly earnings main- 
tained 


Hourly rates main- 
tained 


With extra staff 
Weekly earnings main- 
tained 


Hourly rates main- 
tained 


Without extra staff 


With extra staff 
Weekly earnings main- 
tained 


Hourly rates main- 
tained 


Without extra staff 


Weekly earnings main- 
tained 


Hourly rates main- 
tained 

With extra staff 

Weekly earnings main- 
tained 


Hourly rates main- 
tained 


Decrease 1,391,000 tons 
(5.27 per cent.) 


Decrease 1,391,000 tons 
(5.27 per cent.) 


Decrease of 1,101,000 tons 
(4.17 per cent.) 


Decrease of 1,101,000 tons 
(4.17 per cent.) 


(a) Day of 


Decrease of 2,783,000 tons 
(10.54 per cent.) 


Decrease of 2,783,000 tons 
(10.54 per cent.) 


46-hour week: 
(a) Day of Th. 40m. 


(6) Day of 8 hours 
(23 days in 4 weeks) 


44-hour week : 


5,665 


3,715 


3,715 


7h. 20m. 


Increase of frs. 5.03 
(5.04 per cent.) 


Increase of frs. 2.39 
(2.40 per cent.) 


Increase of frs. 3.25 
(3.26 per cent.) 


Increase of frs. 3.99 
(4.00 per cent.) 


Increase of frs. 1.26 
(1.26 per cent.) 


Increase of frs. 2.50 
(2.51 per cent.) 


Increase of frs. 10.53 
(10.56 per cent.) 


Increase of frs. 4.95 
(4.96 per cent.) 


Increase of frs. 6.80 
(6.82 per cent.) 
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TABLE X. RECAPITULATION OF EFFECTS OF A REDUCTION IN HOURS 


(cont. ) 


Hypothetical conditions of 
reduction 


Variation in saleable output from 
an initial figure of 26,400,000 tons, 
corresponding to 288 working days 
a year by 120,100 workers (the 
average number employed in 1935) 
under 1935 conditions of work 


Variation in 
number of 
workers from 
the average in 


1935 
(= 120,100) 


Variation in M.A. 
cost of production 
per saleable ton 
from that evaluated 
at the end of 1936 


Weekly earnings main- 
tained 
Hourly rates main- 
tained 
With extra staff 
Weekly earnings main- 
tained 


Hourly rates main- 
tained 


Without extra staff 
Weekly earnings main- 
tained 
Hourly rates main- 
tained 


With extra staff 
Weekly earnings main- 
tained 


Hourly rates main- 
tained 


(6) 8-hour day 
(11 days in a fortnight) 


Decrease of 2,202,000 tons 
(8.34 per cent.) 


Decrease of 2,202,000 tons 
(8.34 per cent.) 


40-hour week: 
(a) Day of 6h. 40m. 


Decrease of 5,557,000 tons 
(21.05 per cent.) 


Decrease of 5,557,000 tons 
(21.05 per cent.) 


26,690 


8-hour day 
(5 days a week) 


Decrease of 4,398,000 tons 
(16.66 per cent.) 


Decrease of 4,398,000 tons 
(16.66 per cent.) 


Increase of frs. 8.17 
(8.19 per cent.) 


Increase of frs. 2.62 
(2.63 per cent.) 


Increase of frs. 4.25 
(4.26 per cent. 


Increase of frs. 24.50 
(24.57 per cent.) 


Increase of frs. 13.75 
(13.79 per cent.) 


Increase of frs. 17.75 
(17.80 per cent.) 


Increase of frs. 10.25 
(10.28 per cent.) 
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Without extra staff 
Weekly earnings main- 
Hourly rates main- 
With extra staff 
Weekly earnings main- 
Hourly rates main- 
tained 7,670 _ 
Without extra staff 
26,690 
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* 
* * 

The first and second parts of the report described above depict, 
as precisely as possible, the effects which a reduction of hours of work, 
introduced in accordance with several hypothetical schemes, would 
have on the cost of producing a ton of saleable coal. Consideration is 
limited to the immediate effects—what economists call the short term 
effects—of each of these schemes ; in other words, to the position which 
would result, “ other things being equal’. The only adjustments of 
which the calculations in the second part take account are an engage- 
ment of additional labour and an increase in the productivity of 
underground workers ; but even in these two fields it was only possible 
to examine the presumed results, the extent to which they would 
correspond to the facts remaining unknown. 

The hypotheses laid down in fact constitute a starting point and 
provide an exact definition of the various problems of adjustment 
which must still be solved. The Committee, aware of the importance 
of these problems, considered that certain enquiries would enable it 
to throw additional light on several of them, and so contribute to a 
solution in the common interest of the collieries and the working 
class. In order to obtain a maximum of information on the problems 
of adjustment with regard to labour, the Committee therefore request- 
ed the Central Office of Statistics to conduct a statistical examination 
of the personal records held by the Mine-workers Pension Fund. The 
principal object of this examination is to obtain a general view of 
the manner in which the man-days worked were distributed among 
the workers, regard being had to the number of days’ employment 
offered by the collieries ; information respecting the age structure, 
geographical distribution and mobility of mine-workers as grouped 
will also be obtained. 

Further, the Committee has engaged in detailed statistical research 
(the material being supplied directly by the collieries) on the subject of 
voluntary absence from work, in order to as certain thecauses of this 
phenomenon and to discover whether a reduction in hours, either alone 
or on certain conditions, might cause absences to diminish. Further, 
in view of the shortage of available labour, the Committee considered 
that there should be an examination of the Pension-Fund records of 
miners of whom there is no trace since 1927 (when the working force of 
the mines was 45,000 greater than at present). This would provide infor- 
mation as to the trades which the missing workers have since entered. 
Lastly, it was considered advisable, with a view to solving the prob- 
lems of adjustment, to hold an investigation of a much more limited 
nature into the reasons for which the number of days’ employment 
offered by the collieries did not correspond, in 1935 and 1936, to the 
number of days worked. 

Moreover, the employers’ members of the Committee pointed out 
that, at the time when its report was drafted, the Committee was not 
able to give an opinion on certain points, among others the following 
despite their great importance: (1) the position of the collieries as 
regards depreciation and the normal rate of payment for capital, and 
the effect of a reduction of hours on these ; (2) the effects of the reform 
on home selling-prices, regard being had to the relation between prices 
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in Belgium and abroad ; (8) the weakening of the Belgian mining 
industry’s competitive power on the international market ; (4) the 
difficulties which would be encountered, as a result of shorter hours, 
in meeting the Belgian demand for fuel of various qualities ; effect 
of the reduction on exports, and its effect on the country’s balance 
of trade ; (5) effects of the reform on consuming industries through 
increased prices and the scarcity of fuel, and final effect on cost of 
living in Belgium ; and (6) an examination of all these points on various 
hypotheses relating to general economic conditions. , 

In view of the above, the Committee decided to continue its 
work in accordance with its instructions. 


A Report on the Practicability of National 
Health Insurance in the Union of South Africa 


In pursuance of a decision of Parliament, the Minister of Public 
Health of the Union of South Africa set up a Committee of five mem- 
bers in November 1935 to consider the practicability of introducing 
a system of compulsory health insurance in the country. The report 
of the Committee was submitted to the Minister on 9 August 1936 
and was published recently.* 

Before summarising this important report, which contains a 
wealth of information on the subject, it will be well to mention the 
earlier history of the question, the composition of the Committee, 
its terms of reference, its method of work, and the structure of its 
report. 
ORIGIN AND CONDITIONS OF THE ENQUIRY 


As early as 1926 the Government of the Union, already considering 
that the introduction of a complete social insurance scheme was 
extremely desirable, appointed a Commission to study the question. 

In its first report, submitted in 1927, the Commission indicated 
that the most urgent need was to establish a system of non-contributory 
old-age pensions. Effect was subsequently given to this recommenda- 
tion. The second report, submitted in 1928, dealt mainly with work- 
men’s compensation and sickness insurance. On the first of these 
the Commission recommended that employers should be obliged to 
insure, and this suggestion has also been adopted. 

No action has been taken on the Commission’s proposals concerning 
sickness insurance, which, it suggested, should apply only to wage- 
earners in urban areas. The Government considered that it would 
not be just to apply such an important measure to urban areas only, 
without at the same time making extensive improvements in the 
medical services at the disposal of the population in rural or Native 

1 Union or Sourn Arrica. oF Pusitic Heatta: Report of the 


Departmental Committee of Enquiry. National Health Insurance. Government 
Printer, Pretoria, 1936. 144 pp. 
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areas. It was for this reason that it set up the Committee which has 
now submitted its report. 

The Committee consisted of Mr. James Collie, as Chairman, and 
Messrs. Lennard John Hatch, Alexander Smith Patterson, William 
Robertson and Hugh Frederick Sheldon (Mr. L. J. Hatch acting as 
secretary). Its terms of reference were the following : 

To consider and report upon the practicability of the introduction 
in South Africa of a scheme of National Health Insurance for the 
purpose of providing adequate medical advice and assistance to any 
section of the population for which at present inadequate provision 
is made, and if such introduction be deemed to be practicable, to 
make recommendations as to the details of such a scheme, including 
the benefits to be provided and the nature of the arrangements to be 
made with members of the medical and pharmaceutical professions— 

The Committee to give consideration in this connection, inter alia, 
to the report and evidence bearing on this subject of the Commission 
on Old-Age Pensions and National Health Insurance (1927-28) ; 
and, further, to make such recommendations as it may think fit 
with a view to improving the system of medical assistance to any 
section of the people, where it considers that the needs of such section 
are not adequately provided for by any system at present in force 
or are not likely to be adequately provided for along the lines of 
policy already initiated mt cannot be satisfactorily met by the 
scheme of National Health Insurance (if any) recommended by it. 

It will be noted that the Committee had at its disposal when it 
began its work the considerable amount of information collected by the 
Commission of 1927-28. It also made use of the report of the Royal 
Commission on National Health Insurance in Great Britain, submitted 
in 1926, the report of the “ Loram” Committee on the “ Training 
of Natives in Medicine and Public Health ”’, as well as the literature 
on the subject published after 1928. 

These documents were supplemented by information and opinions 
collected either by means of questionnaires or orally from organised 
bodies of employers and employees, benefit and friendly societies, 
farmers’ associations, churchmen, women’s organisations, mission 
stations, etc. Three questionnaires were sent out, the first dealing with 
national health insurance and the other two with the organisation 
of a medical service in rural and in native areas respectively. Although 
1,832 questionnaires were sent out, the total number of replies received 
was only 298 (16 per cent.). 

The Committee obtained additional information from official 
bodies and public authorities: the Chamber of Commerce, the Chamber 
of Mines, the Colonial Office, the Canadian Government Trade Com- 
missioner, the Insurance Office of Chile, the Native Commissioners 
of the South African Government, etc. It also made use of com- 
parative tables prepared by the International Labour Office con- 
cerning the social insurance legislation at present in force in different 
countries. The members also visited certain areas so as to collect 
information at first hand. 

The Committee’s report consists of fourteen chapters and fifteen 
appendices. The first chapter explains the method of work. Chapters II 
to X are devoted to a detailed discussion of the various aspects of the 
question : co-ordination of social insurance schemes, the situation 
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in sparsely-populated areas, public medical services, medical benefits, 
institutional benefits, maternity benefits, funeral benefit, sickness 
benefit and contracts for medical and pharmaceutical services. The 
Committee’s concrete proposals are given in Chapters XI (compulsory 
health insurance in urban areas), XII and XIII (organisation of 
medical services in rural and native areas). Chapter XIV contains 
a summary of the Committee’s recommendations and conclusions. 

Appendices A to P contain the questionnaires sent to the organisa- 
tions and persons consulted, a bibliography, a complete list of the 
persons questioned orally, various documents of general interest and, 
in particular, an actuarial report on the possibilities of the scheme 
proposed by the Committee. The appendices also contain the rules 
for the economical administration of medical and pharmaceutical 
benefits, drawn up in 1984 by a Committee of Experts of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and comparative tables prepared by that 
institution, indicating the provisions of various national laws on 
social insurance (scope, benefits, contributions, etc.). Data are also 
given concerning the medical services in other countries, mission 
hospitals, the training of native medical aids, etc. 

A summary may first be given of the main conclusions of the Com- 
mittee concerning the present health services in different parts of the 
Union, followed by an analysis of its proposals. 


PRESENT STATE OF HEALTH SERVICES 


No measures can be introduced to establish or improve medical 
services unless sufficient means are available to give effect to them. 
It is therefore necessary at the outset to consider not only the number 
and distribution of doctors and medical officers and auxiliary staff 
throughout the country, but also the medical equipment available. 
The Committee therefore carefully examined the existing situation in 
this respect in different parts of South Africa. It concluded that, as 
conditions were at present, compulsory health insurance could be 
introduced only in urban districts and could not be extended to rural 
and native areas, in which it would even be impossible at present to 
organise a Government medical service,which is a much simpler matter. 


Medical Staff 


The Union of South Africa has not at present an adequate number 
of medical practitioners. There are no official statistics of their num- 
bers, but in the light of recent estimates the Committee considers that 
there may be between 1,770 and 2,500 doctors in the Union, being an 
average of one doctor for every 4,000 to 6,300 inhabitants. Many of 
these doctors, moreover, are medical officers employed by public 
bodies ; they either do not engage in private practice at all, or do so 
only subsidiarily. 

The very great majority of these practitioners live in the towns. 
The few doctors who have settled in rural areas cannot attend the 
same number of patients as their colleagues in the towns because 
a considerable fraction of their time is taken up in covering the long 
distances that have to be travelled to reach the distant and scattered 
farms where their patients live. This means that they must charge, 
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in addition to their fees, a sum representing the cost of transport, 
which may be more or less great and which considerably increases the 
cost of their consultations. 

The report states that if all the inhabitants of these areas were 
sufficiently wealthy to call in a doctor whenever they were ill, the num- 
ber of doctors would not be sufficient to attend to all the patients or 
cover the long distances required to visit them. 

In native areas the members of the native tribes still apply to the 
witch doctors (Izinyanga) in case of illness. They are, however, 
beginning to realise the value of medical science and would probably 
use the services of European practitioners if any were available, but 
this is rarely the case. In the district of Mount Fletcher, for example, 
there are only two doctors for 45,000 natives, and one of these is the 
district surgeon who engages in private practice only as a subsidiary 
measure. The situation is even more serious in the district of Sibasa 
where there are only two district surgeons to deal with 117,000 natives. 


Auxiliary Staff 

The auxiliary staff of nurses of all classes and midwives is barely 
adequate in urban areas; it is inadequate in rural areas, and the 
shortage is still more serious in native areas. 

The Government established district nursing services to meet the 
most urgent needs of the population, but this work is still in its early 
stages, and the Committee states that it is wrong to assert that such 
services exist in every native area. 

Medical Equipment aq 

By medical equipment is meant in particular the supply of hospi- 
tals and chemists’ shops. Here again the most urgent needs of the 
population in urban areas are met to only a limited extent. 

The very few hospitals that exist in rural areas are generally 
organised by the provincial authorities and give preference, when 
admitting patients, to indigent persons whose treatment is paid for by 
the authorities. Some municipalities have built additional hospitals 
for the benefit of the inhabitants. 

According to an estimate made in 1927 the actual needs vary from 
district to district. The number of beds required is one for every 200 
to 850 European inhabitants according to the district, whereas the 
number available is one per 302 to 439 inhabitants. 

In native areas the missions have also organised hospitals, but the 
number of beds available for the natives falls far short of the most 
modest estimate of their requirements. 

In 1927 there was throughout the whole of the country one hospital 
bed for every 2,231 non-Europeans (natives and Asiatics). The situa- 
tion has improved somewhat since then, but it is still far from satis- 
factory. 

In some native areas there are no chemists’ shops at all, and in 
rural areas long journeys have to be made to obtain the drugs and 
curative appliances required. 

It would therefore be impossible to introduce sickness insurance 
in native areas, It is true that an insurance scheme would help the 
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insured persons to obtain medical and pharmaceutical benefits, but it 
has been shown that the native areas have practically no doctors or 
chemists’ shops to meet their requirements. 

Although the rural areas have only a very small medical staff and 
very little health equipment, the Committee considered the possibility 
of introducing an insurance scheme, which would provide at least 
medical and maternity benefit to wage-earners in those areas. The 
payment of cash benefits would be impossible, because the inhabitants 
are so scattered that it would be impossible to organise an adequate 
system of supervision. It was already pointed out that medical ser- 
vices are extremely expensive in rural areas. The insurance scheme 
would therefore have to pay much more in doctors’ fees than would 
be required for the corresponding services in urban areas. Even the 
modified scheme considered by the Committee would therefore involve 
the payment of substantial contributions which could not be borne by 
the insured persons alone, whose wages are generally very low, and 
who, in the majority of cases, would be able to make no contribution 
at all. The Committee therefore considered whether it would be 
possible to make the employers alone responsible for the payment of 
contributions in respect of their employees. But the farmers who were 
consulted on this point were strongly opposed to the proposal and 
urged that the cost of the insurance must be borne by the State and 
the beneficiaries. - 


Tue CoMMITTEE’S PROPOSALS 


In view of the situation outlined above, the Committee concluded 
that the time was not yet ripe for the initiation of compulsory sickness 
insurance in rural areas. 

For urban areas, on the other hand, the Committee accepted the 
conclusions of the 1928 Commission recommending the introduction 
of compulsory insurance for wage-earners. The Committee therefore 
decided to make separate proposals for each of the three types of 
areas. 

A. Urban Areas 


Compulsory Insurance for Wage-Earners 


The Committee considers that the introduction of compulsory 
insurance for wage-earners is both possible and desirable in urban 
areas. It revised the proposals made on this point by the 1929 Com- 
mission and improved them in certain respects. The Committee’s 
recommendations, which are summarised below, contain practically 
all that is required for a legislative text ; they deal with the scope 
of insurance contributions, benefits, administrative organisation and 
the relations between the insurance scheme and the doctors and 
chemists participating in insurance work. 


Scope 
Insurance areas are defined as “ the areas of urban local author- 
ities, including municipalities, village councils, village management 
boards and health boards (unless specially exempted by the Govern- 
ment) and such other areas as the Government may from time to 
time proclaim ”’. 
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Insurance should be compulsory irrespective of age, sex or national- 
ity for all persons in the service of one or more employers, including 
apprentices and outworkers, provided that they work in an insurance 
area and do not earn more than £400 a year. 

Workers who are members of friendly and benefit societies would 
not be exempt from the national scheme. The husband or wife of 
an employer would be excluded when employed by such employer. 

According to the actuarial estimates prepared by Government 
experts, the number of insured persons to whom these provisions would 
apply would be 883,000 — i.e., 589,000 men and 294,000 women. 

Wage-earners earning not more than £60 a year would be excluded 
if their employer gave proof that he made satisfactory provision for 
adequate medical treatment, including institutional accommodation. 

Insured persons who fell out of employment would cease to be 
covered by the insurance scheme if less than 16 weekly contributions 
had been paid on their behalf during the preceding 52 weeks. Any 
insured person going out of insurance who had contributed during the 
16 weeks preceding the loss of his employment would thus automa- 
tically remain covered for 86 weeks. He could also retain his rights 
under the insurance scheme by paying the total current contribution 
of himself and his employer every week. In this case, if the insured 
person did not expect to be once again liable for compulsory insurance 
after the expiry of the period of 36 weeks, he would have to begin 
to pay his voluntary contribution after a period of 20 weeks, during 
which no contributions were paid. 

Pensioners, persons whose annual income increased to over £400 and 
persons engaging in an independent occupation would cease to have 
the right to be insured. 

Amount. Contributions 

For the purpose of the calculation of contributions and benefits, 

insured persons would be divided into 8 wage groups as follows : 


RATES OF CONTRIBUTION 


Annual wage 
£ 

A Up to 36 1 0 
B 86 to 60 1 5 
Cc 60 90 1 10 
D : 90 120 5 
E 120 180 0 
F 240 
G 320 
H 409 


It will be seen from this table that the rate of contribution, including 
the State contribution, would vary inversely with the amount of 
earnings in the different wage groups. If the rate applicable to 
average earnings in the highest wage group (H) be taken as 100, 
that for group G would be 110, for group F 120, for group E 180, 
and so on. 


The proposed scheme makes provision for a considerable contri- 
bution by the State, so that the fractions of the total contributions 
to be paid by the State, the employer, and the insured person 
would be as follows : 


STATISTICS OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Per cent. of total 


Employer | Insured 


a 


soo 
@ @ @ w& 


Thus, the Government share of the total contribution would 
vary from 85 per cent. to 6 per cent. and the fraction paid by the 
insured persons and their employers together from 65 per cent. to 
94 per cent. The employer and the Government would be responsible 
for the total contribution in group A. The fraction to be paid bythe 
employer in the case of this group (75 per cent.) is decidedly high, 
but the purpose obviously is to induce those concerned to release 
their employees in that group from the obligation to become insured 
by guaranteeing them medical and hospital treatment. ! 

The percentage distribution of the joint contribution between 
employers and workers would be as follows : 


* Cf. above, p. 666. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Wage group ; Employer’s proportion Worker’s proportion 


Ho a > 


_. In the last four groups the employer’s share would be the same 
as the worker’s share, whereas in the other three groups it would 
be higher. The weekly contribution would have to be paid even if 
an insured person worked only one day in the course of the week. 
No contribution would be payable in respect of insured persons in 
receipt of cash benefits under sickness insurance. 


Estimated total receipts. 
_ According to actuarial estimates, this system would provide the 
following receipts for the insurance scheme from the outset : 
Contributions Percentage of total 
(000’s omitted) contribution 
£ 
777 14.6 
2,663 49.9 
1,892 35.5 


100.0 


i The Committee proposes that there should be benefits in kind 
and cash benefits. 


Benefits in kind. 

Benefits in kind would be provided without any qualifying period 
to insured persons, the dependent wife of an insured person, and the 
‘children of an insured person under the age of 16 years.. The benefit 
would take two forms : ordinary medical benefit and specialist medical 
benefit. 


Ordinary medical benefit. Ordinary medical benefit would be 
the same as that provided in Great Britain: It would include atten- 


| 668 
4 100 
82 18 
61 39 
53 47 
50 50 
50 50 
50 50 
50 | 50 
_ Total contribution 5,332 
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dance by a medical practitioner in case of illness, including the preg- 
nancy of an insured woman or of the dependent wife of an insured 
man, but excluding confinement or an illness directly arising there- 
from during the four subsequent weeks. 

In addition, drugs and curative appliances would be supplied. in 
accordance with a list drawn up by special regulations. 

The Committee estimates the average annual cost of ordinary 
medical benefit at 13s. for insured persons in the three highest groups 
and 9s. for the other groups. This difference in the cost does not 
mean that there would be any difference in the quality or quantity 
of the medical benefits ; it is merely that the medical profession has 
offered to make special charges to the insurance scheme in respect 
of insured persons in the lower wage groups. According to actuarial 
estimates, the total expenditure on ordinary medical benefit would 
be about £1,600,000 annually. 

Specialist medical benefit. Specialist medical benefit would include 
all medical and surgical treatment not falling under ordinary medical 
benefit. It would be defined in accordance with regulations to be 
drafted after consultation with the medical profession and would 
include any treatment for which a specialist is called in at a confine- 
ment or for any illness arising therefrom. It is proposed that at some 
future date the system should be supplemented by free dental treat- 
ment. According to actuarial estimates, the initial cost would be 
£248,000. 


Cash benefits. 


Cash benefits would include hospital benefit, maternity benefit, 
sickness benefit and funeral benefit. 


Hospital benefit. This would be due only to insured persons in 
the three highest wage groups, because the other insured persons 
are already provided with free hospital treatment by way of public 
assistance and therefore do not require a special allowance. 

The daily benefit would be 9s., payable for a period of not more 
than 13 weeks. It would be granted only on production of a medical 
certificate. When admission to hospital proved impossible the patient 
would receive the benefit in respect of every day on which he was 
attended by a nurse by order of the medical practitioner in attendance. 
No benefit would be paid if hospital treatment or nursing proved 
necessary for only two days at most. No benefit would be payable 
in respect of a confinement or complications arising therefrom. 

The cost of this form of benefit, which is assessed at 18s. per 
insured person, would amount to about £676,000 a year at the outset. 


Sickness benefit. The report notes that no sickness insurance 
system can be considered complete unless it guarantees cash benefits. 
At the same time the Committee considers that it would probably 
be impossible to provide such benefits at the outset. 

Sickness benefit would be payable only to insured persons who had 
completed a qualifying period of 26 weeks. The definition of sickness 
for the purpose of receiving benefit would be “ inability to do his 
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ordinary work by reason of the abnormal state of an insured’s bodily 
or mental health, provided the insured complies with the doctor’s 
orders or other instructions relating to his conduct while ill ’’. 

Similarly, an insured woman would be entitled to sickness benefit 
if she had to go off work owing to pregnancy, but not while she was 
eligible for confinement pay. 
_. Persons receiving regular allowances on a weekly or monthly 
basis under the Workmen’s Compensation Act or the Miners’ Phthisis 
Act would not be entitled to sickness pay. The same rule would apply 
to persons entitled to compensation under common law in respect 
of incapacity for work. 

’ The right to benefit would be granted after a waiting period of 
8 days, that is to say, benefit would be payable as from the 4th day 
of incapacity. It would continue to be paid in full for the first 26 weeks 
of incapacity and would be reduced to half for the following 52 weeks. 
Periods of sickness separated by less than 26 weeks would be treated 
as a continuous period of sickness in deciding whether benefit would 
fall under “ first 26 weeks ” or “ subsequent 52 weeks ”’, and whether 
the 8 days’ waiting period would apply. But in this period of 26 weeks 
an illness of less than 6 days, or illnesses of less than 6 days in all, 
would not be taken into account. 
. The amount of the sickness benefit would vary according to the 
wage group and the number of members of the family maintained by 
each insured person. The individual benefit due to each insured person 
weekly would be as follows : 


STATISTICS OF SICKNESS BENEFIT 


1 
group | Average weekly wage of the group weekly wage 
£ d. 
A Up to 13 10 4 28 
B 8 43, 
Cc pm 1 8 10 12 42 
D = -~ 2 0 5 16 40 
E oe 217 8 20 35 
F » © 24 30 
G 9 § 7 8 28 26 
H a 6 18 5 82 23 


It will be seen that the rate of individual benefit would decline 
‘as the average wage rose. Insured persons in group B would be entitled 
to benefit equal to 43 per cent. of their basic wage, whereas those in 
group H would receive only 23 per cent. of their weekly wage. 
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i Family allowances would be paid in addition to the individual 
benefit in respect of the dependent wife of an insured person, the 
incapacitated husband of an insured woman and the children of an 
insured person (up to a total of four) who are under the age of sixteen 
ears. 
: The amount of this allowance would vary with the wage groups 
as follows. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN RESPECT OF SICKNESS 


Each dependent child under 16 
(not exceeding four) 


Wage group 


Dependent wife or incapacitated 
husband 


Thus, an insured person in group B and an insured person in group H 
both married and having four children would receive the following 
amounts as weekly sickness benefit : 


Individual benefit 
Benefit for wife (or husband) 
Benefit for 4 children 


16 
Total 
Weekly wage 18s. 5d. £6 18s. 54d. 
Per cent. of weekly wage | 76 40 


There would thus be a certain inequality to the detriment of 
insured persons in the higher groups ; but it must be remembered that 
these insured persons are the only ones who are entitled to hospital 
benefit, and that in any case the situation in actual practice would not 
be quite the same as the legal position. Most of the insured persons 
in the lower groups would be young unmarried persons, whereas 
fathers of families would be more numerous in the higher groups. 
What matters to the insurance scheme is the average benefit which 
it must actually pay to each group. Moreover, the Committee had as — 
far as possible to fix the rate of sickness benefit at the same figure 
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as that suggested for unemployment insurance in the scheme at 
present before Parliament. The sickness benefit for the different 
groups must not exceed the amount that would be paid in the 
form of unemployment benefit, as otherwise unemployed insured 
persons might try to obtain sickness benefit, thus imposing a heavy 
burden on the sickness scheme. The Committee emphasised the 
importance of this aspect of the question and urged that every care be 
taken to co-ordinate the two systems. 

The actuaries estimated the initial expenditure for sickness benefit 
at £1,360,000. 


Maternity benefit. Maternity benefit would be payable to an insured 
woman or to the dependent wife of an insured man or, if he has no 
dependent wife, to an unmarried woman living with and dependent 
on the insured person, provided that she has been registered by the 
administration of the fund before a claim for benefit is made. 

The term “ confinement ” is taken to mean labour occurring after 
a period of pregnancy of at least 28 weeks, resulting in the issue of a 
child whether alive or dead. 

The qualifying period would be 26 weeks. An insured person who 
had gone out of insurance would lose his right to benefits in the event 
of the confinement of his wife. In the case of the death of the husband 
the widow would be entitled to maternity benefit in respect of a con- 
finement occurring within forty weeks of the date of his death. An 
insured woman who had completed the qualifying period and main- 
tained her rights would also be entitled to the benefit for a period 
of forty weeks from the date on which she last contributed. 

The benefit would consist of a lump sum payable to the dependent 
wife or insured woman. The amount of the benefit would vary accord- 
ing to the wage group. The report suggests that it should be £2 for 
group A, increasing by £1 for each successive group, and reaching £9 
for group H 

An insured woman would also receive during the first four weeks 
after childbirth a weekly allowance equal to the sickness benefit 
(individual allowance with supplements for an incapacitated husband 
or dependent children). 

Women working in undertakings covered by the Factories Act are 
entitled in the event of confinement to an allowance out of a special 
fund. The report suggests that it might be desirable to amend the 
existing legislation so as to provide that this allowance would in future 
be granted only to women not covered by the insurance scheme. 

The experts assess the initial cost of maternity benefit at £569,000. 


Funeral benefit. This would be payable on the death of an insured 
person, or of the dependent wife of an insured man, or of the incapa- 
citated husband of an insured woman, or of the dependent child under 
the age of sixteen of an insured man or woman, provided that only one 
benefit would be payable in respect of each death. There would be 
no qualifying period. 

The amount of the benefit would vary according to the wage group. 
The Committee proposes that it should be fixed at £4 for group A, 
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rising by £1 per group and reaching £11 for group H. The initial cost 
would be £161,000 a year. 


Organisation of the Scheme 


Administration. The Committee refrained from going into details 
of the administrative organisation of the scheme, which would be a 
matter for the Government. It recommends however that the insurance 
scheme should be strictly centralised. It might be administered by 
a central board of management consisting of representatives in equal 
numbers of the Government, the wage-earners and the employers. 
One of the Government representatives should be a medical practi- 
tioner. 

The central board would set up the necessary number of district 
boards consisting of representatives of the Government, the wage- 
earners, the employers, and the doctors. One of the last-named would 
be elected by a local medical committee, to be set up by all the doctors 
concerned in each district. 

This committee would also deal with all questions concerning the 
medical service under the insurance scheme, settle disputes between 
insurance practitioners, control unnecessary prescribing and lax cer- 
tification, and investigate any complaints against practitioners. 

Generally speaking, the Committee stressed the great necessity 
for co-ordinating the proposed sickness insurance scheme with all 
other existing or future insurance schemes. 


Relations of the Insurance Scheme with Doctors and Chemists 


Doctors. After consulting representatives of the medical profession 
the Committee recommends that the relations between the insurance 
scheme and medical practitioners should be governed by a contract 
entered into with the South African Medical Association. Any general 
practitioner would be entitled to take part in the scheme. 

The remuneration of the doctors would take the form of a fixed 
capitation fee. This would amount to nine shillings a year in respect 
of persons (insured persons or members of their family) in groups A, 
B, C, D and E, and thirteen shillings for persons in groups F, G and H. 
These rates were proposed by the medical profession and considered 
appropriate by the Committee. 


Specialists. The relations between the insurance scheme and 
specialists would be dealt with in a special agreement entered into 
with the South African Medical Association. 

In the opinion of the Committee it would not be possible to remu- 
nerate specialists in the same way as ordinary practitioners. It there- 
fore recommends the éstablishment of a special fund to which the 
insurance scheme would set aside annually a sum equal to twenty- 
five per cent. of the total of the capitation fees paid to general practi- 
tioners. This fund would be administered by the medical profession, 
and would be drawn upon as required to pay the specialists’ fees for 
each service rendered. 
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Chemists. The Committee considered the possibility of the insurance 
scheme establishing its own dispensaries, but it concluded that it 
. would be preferable if an arrangement could be reached with the 
existing chemists. If this could be done a contract would be drawn 
up with the organisation of chemists and druggists which would be 
binding on any member of that organisation who agreed to supply 
drugs and appliances under the insurance scheme. 

The Committee was opposed to the remuneration of chemists 
i on a capitation basis. It recommended that they should be remune- 
; rated on the basis of a prescribed fee for each prescription dispensed, 
and that payment should be made for the drugs and materials used in 
accordance with an agreed tariff. 


B. Rural Areas 


A rural area is taken to mean any area outside the boundaries of 
urban local authorities other than a native territory. 

In the opinion of the Committee the Government should, when 
\ setting up a compulsory health insurance scheme for urban areas, 
take steps to improve the medical services in the other areas in question. 
; These measures would deal with the activities of practitioners, the 
' work of the medical service and the provision of medical equipment. 


Work of Practitioners 


: The Committee proposes as the most essential measure that the 
| number of doctors in rural areas should be increased. It suggests that 
very large areas should be subdivided and additional district surgeons 
‘appointed. It would also be desirable to consider whether the doctors 
employed by certain undertakings for their own staffs should not be 
called upon to participate in the treatment of the population in general, 
and whether doctors who have settled down as farmers should not be 
urged to resume their former profession as a subsidiary occupation 
in return for a subsidy or guaranteed salary. 

The additional fee for transport costs to be paid by private patients 
should be carefully considered in each rural district by a representa- 
tive of the practitioners and a representative of the inhabitants. 

As the Committee considers that the number of private practi- 
tioners is at present too small to permit of the introduction of an 
insurance scheme or even of a public health service, it proposes that 
the method of periodical tours should be systematically developed. 
This system is already used in some districts for the treatment of indi- 
gent patients by the district surgeon, who visits the principal centres 
in his district at regular intervals. The Committee considers however 
that at present these tours do not take place with sufficient frequency. 
The visits should if possible be weekly, and the tours should be made 
by all medical practitioners in the district and not only by the district 


surgeon. 
Two members of the Committee dissented from this majority 
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view. One of them considered that the system of periodical tours as 
at present applied was quite useless. Moreover, it gave the district 
surgeon an unfair advantage over private practitioners, because when 
making his visits in order to attend indigent patients he was also 
able to visit his private patients for his own profit. He agreed that 
other practitioners would be quite willing to take part in these period- 
ical tours, but only because of their desire to share in the advantages 
which the district surgeons at present drew from the system. It 
should not therefore be concluded that the doctors concerned con- 
sidered periodical tours as a desirable method. 

The second member of the Committee who dissented from the 
majority opinion stated that the only measure which was urgently 
required was for the Government to supply the districts concerned 
with the necessary sum to cover the doctors’ travelling expenses ; 
in this way the inhabitants of these districts would be required to 
pay only the same fees as persons in urban areas. In the view of this 
member many farmers would then be able to pay the fees. Those 
who could not would be covered by the existing legislation, which 
makes it compulsory for the authorities to provide free treatment for 
indigent persons, who are defined as being persons suffering from a 
serious illness and unable to pay for medical examination or treat- 
ment. 


Medical Equipment 


In view of the great distance between many farms and the nearest 
chemist’s shop, a well-stocked medicine chest and a first-aid outfit 
should be installed at all rural post offices. The appliances and medi- 
cines would be supplied on payment to patients able to buy them, 
and free of charge to indigent persons. The Committee pointed out 
that a similar system was already in force for the distribution of 
quinine in malaria districts. © 


Nurses and Midwives 


The Committee recalls that under the existing legislation the 
Ministry of Public Health can encourage the establishment and main- 
tenance of services of nurses and midwives by provincial administra- 
tions and by charitable organisations. The Ministry may also subsidise 
nurses and midwives working for their own account in rural areas or 
engage their services at a fixed salary. 

The Committee considers that an increase in the number of nurses 
and midwives is an essential factor in the solution of the health problem. 
It therefore recommends that the Government should take full advan- 
tage of the possibilities in this direction and should in particular provide 
an emergency ward in each rural area, in which first aid could be given 
to sick and injured persons. The emergency ward would be connected 
by telephone with the district surgeon and a special motor-car should 
be provided for the transport of patients. These services would be 
administered directly by the Government. 
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Means of Communication 


Telephonic communication between rural districts and villages or 
urban centres should be improved so as to enable medical practi- 
tioners to be consulted and summoned as quickly as possible. 

The Committee considered the possibility of air transport to 
bring the doctor to the patient or patients to hospital in urgent cases. 
Such a service would of course be useless unless isolated farms could 
easily get into communication with the service. In this connection the 
Committee referred to the medical air service established in Australia. 
In connection with that service isolated farms have been fitted with 
small wireless transmitting and receiving sets operated by high- 
tension generators driven by bicycle pedals. These sets are in touch 
with a central station of 500 watts, where operators are permanently 
on duty. 


C. Native Areas 


The Committee considers that it is essential to improve the medical 
service in native areas. Its proposals in this connection include the 
centralisation of the health services under the Union-Government, an 
increase in the number of doctors, the training of auxiliary staff, the 
provision of hospital services and the means of meeting the expenditure 
involved. 


Centralisation of the Services 


The Committee proposes that an Assistant Health Officer for 
native areas should be appointed under the Department of Public 
Health to study the whole situation in these districts and suggest the 
measures to be taken with regard to district surgeons, health centres, 
and the hospitals set up by various missions. His proposals should 
ensure the co-ordination of the activities of these bodies. He would 
also be required to decide on the engagement of new district surgeons 
or medical officers to various districts and the remuneration to be paid 
them, and should regularly inspect the services established. 


Medical Staff 


The Committee proposes that the district surgeons should be respon- 
sible for the treatment of all natives in necessitous circumstances in 
their districts ; this would involve revising their present rate of remu- 
neration. 

When new surgeons are being engaged it is suggested that prefer- 
ence should be given to full-time officers. 

The system of periodical tours should also be used in native areas, 
’ the health centres being visited at least once a week. 


Auxiliary Staff 
In the opinion of the Committee it is essential to train a staff 


capable of giving real assistance to the doctors in their work. It pro- 
poses the appointment of native nurses and medical aids. 
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The first step would be to set up health centres, managed by one 
or two native nurses under the strict supervision of the district sur- 
geon, the medical officer or the doctor attached to a mission hospital. 
This system would be gradually extended in the light of experience. 
The centres should always be in localities in which the work of the 
native nurses could be supervised either by white persons or, failing 
that, by native teachers or pastors of good repute. 

The centres would be established in a roomy hut suitably furnished 
and containing two rooms, one of which could be used as a consulting 
room by the responsible doctor and the other, containing one or two 
beds, as a sick room. The centres would be in telephonic communica- 
tion with the doctor ; or, failing that, a service of runners should be 
established. The nurses would be required to attend refresher courses 
at intervals. 

Some doctors consider that there are dangers in employing natives 
as medical aids. They may be considered by the natives as being 
doctors and may thus be tempted to exceed their proper duties. On 
the other hand, if the natives do not consider them as doctors they 
will not allow them to treat their wives or children. The Committee 
considers that these fears are exaggerated and that native medical 
aids who have received a certain European training would always 
be preferable to the healers or quacks by whom the natives are at pre- 
sent treated in cases of illness. 

These medical aids should receive sufficient training to enable them 
to become qualified medical officers after a number of years of practical 
experience. 

The Committee found that the employment of native medical aids 
in dealing with malaria had given very encouraging results. They had 
done much to overcome the distrust felt by the natives with regard to 
the measures enforced by the authorities. The Committee proposes 
that some young natives with a certain amount of general education 
should be trained as health visitors to keep the authorities informed 
of any infectious diseases or epidemics among the natives and to give 
first aid to the sick or injured. 


Hospital Servi 

The number of beds available for the native population in 
the hospitals administered by the provincial authorities should 
be increased at once. In addition, the authorities should collaborate 
closely with the missions in the establishment, administration and 
maintenance of mission hospitals. 

Public subsidies should be granted for the establishment of new 
hospitals of every kind, care being taken to avoid overlapping. 

The Committee noted that the doctors in many mission hospitals 
had already been appointed district surgeons or assistant district 
surgeons. This system should be extended to other districts wherever 
possible. 

The mission hospitals are the main institutions for the training 
of native nurses and midwives ; they should be encouraged to continue 
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and develop this work. They should therefore receive Government 
subsidies, which would enable them at the same time to provide 
special maternity wards and to increase the number of beds for natives 
suffering from tuberculosis or syphilis, these two diseases constituting 
a very high proportion of the number of hospital cases. In this way a 
larger number of beds would become available for patients suffering 
from other diseases. 


Finance 


The expenditure involved in giving effect to the measures proposed 
by the Committee would obviously exceed the amount at present 
devoted by the Government to the medical service in native areas. 

Persons with a good knowledge of native character are unanimous 
in stating that the natives would not appreciate the health service at 
its true value unless they had to pay something for it. The Committee 
therefore considers that a fee should be charged to all natives who are 
able to pay it. The fee should be not less than sixpence for every atten- 
dance by a whole-time medical officer, and a similar fee should be 
charged for the attendance of a native medical aid or nurse. The method 
of collecting the fees could be arranged in consultation with the Native 
Commissioners. 

So long as certain district surgeons are not employed on a whole- 
time basis and therefore have a private practice, which is often very 
lucrative, it would be impossible to interfere with their fees; the 
Committee pointed out, however, that these officers often provide 


treatment free of charge to large numbers of indigent natives. 
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STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July, and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals, and they appear also in the issues of the Review intermediate 
between the quarterly issues. For further information on the scope and 
method of presentation of these data, reference should be made to the 
introductory statement given in the quarterly issues. 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1987, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be classified roughly in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
woiked in a sample of mainly industri] establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
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absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 
period fluctuations. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”, and other ways of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “no figures exist ”. 
“ figures not yet received 


” ” t ” * provisional figure ”’. 
r “ figure revised since the previous issue ” 


Figures in thick-faced type : base of the index numbers. 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 

The sign —— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! 


GERMANY * |} Canapa * DENMARK 
Statistics of i Statistisc of|| Statist ex of establishments 


a tablish Total number of 
establishments statisties 


Number Number Index 
employed (1931) 


17,436,100 
17,595,347 
16,408,528 


15,040,852 
15,949,332 * 
17,105,771 


17,886 222 
17,785,115 
| 17,597,812 
Dec. | 16.954.844 
1937 Jan. | 16.599,462 
- | 17,014,107 
17,497,362 
18,447,733 
18,776,446 
18,941,252 
19 094,961 
19,150.927* 
19,105,121 
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3 
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1,038.618 


1,197,647T 


Estonia 


Statistics of establishments ** 

Statistics o (Manufa turing industries) 
establish- 
ments | Index (1923-1925) 
|| Numer employed 


Une 
(i an.1927)] adi | Adjusted 


94.5 
94.3 
100.0 
87.2 
8 
62.6 
68.8 


= 
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4,943,235 f 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index” denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * Since November 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. ‘ Since May 1935, 
excluding volun insured. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including 
unemployed. 7 figures relate to the ist of the following month. * The monthly figures are more 
restricted in scope than the yearly figures. * Since January 1931, excluding “ building ’’. * The figures 
relate to the 15th of the month. 
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| Sickness 
| insurance 
statistics 
1927 e e e 1,376,049 100.0 88.1 e 
1928 74.5* 70.5 * 1,446,027 100.2 94.2 e 
1929 70.4 67.4 1,448,845 100.0 100.0 e 
1930 61.2 56.2 1,378,330 96.6 94.5 e 
1931 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 85.3 100.0 
1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 72.5 91.6 
1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 70.6 102.4 
1934 58.5 53.7 1,010,993 78.3 80.9 113.6 
1935 63.9 58.6 967,330 79.9 83.7 123.2 
1936 69.1 65.0 935,411 85.3 87.3 122.1t 
72.4 68.3 977.006 88.8 92.4 135.1 
72.4 68.9 969,426 89.4 93.1 136.2 
72.3 69.9 940,644 87.6 92.4 133.8 
71.0 68.4 881.692 84.9 87.1 129.3 
69.4 866,157 85.0 87.3 123.6 
69.6 877,691 86.5 86.2 126.6 
71.7 921,911 88.3 86.4 130.1 
74.3 969,236 89.9 892 133.4 
75.2 1,003.492 90.0 95.9 138.8 
75.9 138.3 
76.1 134.6 
76.6 136.9 
1 137.3 
Persons * * 
| | | || | 
| UnitTEp Statgs | 
| Date 
Estimates of : 
— age | Weekly: 
‘ayro earners yro 
worked employed ($1,000's) 
1927 93.0 95.1 93.2 8,288,400 206,980 
1928 98.2 95.5 93.9 8,285,800 208,334 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 8,785,600 221,937 
1930 95.8 80.7 81.1 7,668,400 180,507 
1931 137,256 
1932 82.7 93,757 
1933 84.3 98,623 
1934 97.5 126 000 
1935 109.7 143.180 
1936 126.3 165,699 
1936 Sept. 128.1 76.6 169,489 
Oct. 129.0 81.6 180,580 
Nov. 130.4 83.1 183,983 
Dec. 127.4 87.3 193,389 
1937 Jan. 135.4 184,271 
Feb. 135.1 194.699 
April 143.9 213.213 
May 153.8 213,835 
June 156.2 209,047T 
July 149.4 92.0 — — 
Aug. 1462 r 95.1 
| Sept. 144.7 91.8t 
Persons 
covered 53216 | | 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


Fin.anp * FRANCE | Great BRITAIN | HonGary 
Statistics of .Returns of labour Unemployment Social insurance 
mam establishments inspe tors insurance statistics statistics 
Index (1926 Index 

( ) same month of 1930)|| Estimated Index Number Index 

number 1924) || emplo 1927 

Number Hours Number Hours employed ( ) yed ( ) 

employed worked employed * | worked 

1927 99.5 98.6 * ° 10,018,000 98.0 1,033,609 98.3 
1928 103.1 104.6 ® 10,023,000 98.0 1,064,599 101.3 
1929 100.0 100.0 * 10,223,000 109.0 1,051,169 100.0 
1930 87.0 81.9 100.0 100.0 9,809,000 96.0 990,776 94.3 
1931 77.5 71.1 92.5 88.6 9,437,000 92.3 937,298 89.2 
1932 77.6 71.9 80.9 73.6 9,367,000 91.7 862,469 82.0 
1933 83.1 77.6 79.4 74.3 9,684,000 94.8 853.203 81.1 
1934 93.2 88.0 76.9 71.4 10,142,000 99.2 913.068 86.8 
1935 101.4 97.6 73.5 68.1 10,386,000 101.6 958.234 91.2 
1936 101.8 98.2 74.1 70.4 10,902,000 106.7 1,026,510 97.7 
1936 Sept 76.1 72.4 11,086.00 108.5 1,058.704 100.7 
Oct. 102.9 _ 29.7 76.2 72.5 11.112.000 108.7 1,070,579 101.9 
Nov. 75.0 72.0 11,125,000 108.9 1,055.385 100.4 
Dec. bad e 75.4 71.9 11,141,000 109.0 1,004,722 95.6 
1937 Jan. 102.2 100.0 75.0 67.6 11,118,000 108.8 1,008.849 96.0 
Feb. 75.8 66.7 11,189,000 109.4 1,033.323 98.3 
March 28 bd 76.1 66.1 11,252.000 110.1 1,051.105 100.0 
April 104.8 102.9 76.8 64.8 11,413,000 111.7 1,107,965 105.4 
May e ° 77.7 64.3 11,416,000 111.7 1,126,928 107.2 
June e ” 78.4 64.0 11,519,000 112.7 1,098,041 104.4 
July 115.5 110.5 80.7 65.5 11,523,000 112.7 1,102,963" | 104.9 
Aug. od ° 79.7 65.9 11,566.000 113.2 1,122,707 —_— 
Sept. 80.6 66.6 11,603,000 | 113.14; 

5,959,764 2,231,951 | * 


ITALY JAPAN | LATVIA Luxemaurc® 
Statistics of establishments establish- 
Date ments 8 

Index * nee 5 Inde Number | Ind Number Ind 

x r ex ex 
1934 Number Number of 

( ) (1926) employed | (1930) || employed (1929) 

1927 * * . 104.1 148,288" | 87.47 41,129 6 
1928 * * e 99.2 161,483 | 94.7 42,927 97.7 
1929 * 109.0 190. 100.0 171,195 | 1000 43,944 100.9 
1930 * 97.3 94.2 90.0 179.636 | 105.3 || 43,122 98.1 
1931 * 88.8 83.5 81.7 166.9389 | 97.9 | 36,942 84.1 
1932 * 78.5 72.4 82.0 141.296 | 83.2 | 29,696 67.6 
1933 . 79.4 75.1 89.9 150.236 | 884 | 28,483 64.8 
1934 100.0 829 77.8 | 100.2 162,837 95.8 28.803 65.5 
1935 117.1 94.0 81.0 109.7° 172.615 | 101.1 29.334 66 8 
1936 121.6 94.9 81.0 115.8 183,291 | 107.4 30 255 68 8 
1936 Sept. | 122.6 102.2 89.9 117.6 186,341 | 109.5 30 729 69.9 
ct. | 125.0 99.6 87.1 118.0 190,250 [111.6 | 30.819 70.1 
Nov. | 127.2 98.4 82.5 118.7 193,740 [113.7 | 30.521 69.5 
ec 127.9 95.4 80.8 119.1 188.050 [110.5 | 30.461 69.3 
1937 Jan. | 127.7 93.7 76.1 119.6 185.146 [1084 | 30.649 69.7 
Feb. | 130.6 95.7 80.5 120.7 185,755 |108.4 | 30.757 70.0 
March! 133.4 100.7 87.9 122.7 187,908 |110.5 | 31,829 72.4 
April | 135.1 102.9 90.2 127.8 193,173 | 112.6 | 32.430 73.8 
May | 134.4 105.3 91.7 128.5 196,736 | 115.8 33,058 75.2 
June | 132.7 106.1 94.9 129.1 199.553 | 116.8 33,492 76.2 
July | 132.8 202.757 | 118.9 34.110 77.6 
Aug. | 134.6 _ _ _ 204,244t | 120.0 34,345 782 
covered |1-083,449| 1,440,106 | 126,258 | | | 


1 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index” denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on 


the base 1929 = 100. 


first of the month. 
week of each month. 
based on average n 


* Figures for the first month of 

* Series slightly modified. 

* Fascist General Industrial Confederation. 
insured each month. * The figures 


each quarter. 


* The figures relate to the 


* Ministry of Corporations. The figures relate to the last 


Figures for 1927-1930: yearly averages, 
relate to the first of the following month. 


19: 


19: 


1937 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (concluded) 


Norway NETHERLANDS‘ PoLaND 
Statistics of establishments 
Index (September 1935) ; 


All Manufacturing 

employ per wee 

RR... ® (all industries) | (manufactures) 


23 
. 
OS 


~ 


~ 
“ 
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Statistics of 
establishments 


Index 
(July 1925) 


cow 

| 


8 2222 


828 222222283 


to 
to 
a 

DOUTDE 


720,827 


» | Bsa: 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. * During the week preceding the 15th 
of each month. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including ‘unemployed. 

Hours worked (thousands). * Quarterly averages. * Average for the month. * Including “ Natives ”’. 
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SwepveEn 
Siatisties of 
rd 
7) Index 
| (1926-1930) 
| 4927 
} i 1928 
] 1929 
} 1930 
} 1931 
) 1932 
| 1933 Pi 
1935 
1936 7 
| 1936 Sept. 1 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dee. 
1937 Jan. 
| Feb. 
| | March 
88.7 
ug. 
Persons 
| Persons | 200,700 | 101,600 || || | 28,880" || 266,590 
- 
— SwitTZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA * | UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 
Statistics of Social insurance. P| Social insurance 
4 establishments statistics statistics 
Date 
| Index Number Index | Number | Index 
(1925) employed (1928) employed | (1928) 
| Total * 
ns i 
1927 91.2 94.2 95.9 510,321 | 84.4 
1928 97.3 97.2 98.2 565,798 | 93.5 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 605,064 | 100.0 
1930 96.5 97.4 98.1 631,182 104.4 
1931 88.5 93.5 93.8 609,262 100.7 
1932 76.1 87.6 87.2 537.238 88.9 
1933 73.0 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.2 
| 1934 73.3 100.3 102.3 543 566 89.9 
1935 70.2 109.7 114.1 564 288 93.3 
1936 70.1 117.6 124.8 616.211 101.9 
1936 Sept. e 119.3 126.4 651.649 107.7 
Oct. 69.6 119.6 126.9 646,300 106.8 
Nov. S 119.9 126.7 656.962 108.6 
Dec. ° 120.3 127.5 635,499 105.1 
1937 Jan. 72.2 120.7 128.6 596.965 98.7 
Feb. e 122.0 131.1 606,786 100.3 
March 123.5° 132.3° 641,131 106.0 
April 75.5 124.2 133.0 661,562 109.4 
May 124.8" | 132.6" 692.973 114.67 
June 125.2* 131.6 713,835 118.0° 
July 79.0 125.5 131.3 707,429 116.9 
Persons 
on 
he 
ist 
es, 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 
Trade union Unemployment Employment 
Employment exchange statistics vetucns insurance exchange 
statistics statistics 
Unemplo Unemplo 
Applicants Unemployed in receiptof benefit | Applicants 
for work Per Per Per for work 
registered | Number out. Number out. Number Prive registered 
1927 1,353,000* ° 31,032 7.0 172,450 13.6 200,112 
1928 1, 353, "000° 45,669 10.8 156,185 12.1 182,444 
1929 1,919,9172 | 1,891,956 47,359 11.1 164,477 12.3 192,062 
1930 3,130,082 3,075,580 nd 84,767 19.3 , 15.0 242,612 
1931 4,618,537 | 4,519,704 23.7 117,866 27.4 253,368 20.3 223 
1932 5,703,088 | 5,575,492 30.1 120,454 29.0 309,968 26.1 377,894 
1933 5,083,140 4, 804,428 | 25.8 ,035 25.1 328,844 29.0 405,741 
1934 3,306,628 | 2,718,309" | 14.5 86,865 20.5 287,527 26.3 370,210 
1935 2,567,523" | 2.151.039" 11.6" 71,823 16.5 261,768 23.4 348,675 
1936 1,889,626 1,592.655 8.1 992 12.2 259,185 22.9 349,663 
1936 Oct. 1,301,976 | 1,076,469 5.6 6 * 228,624 20.2 317,201 
Nov. 1, "428, 137 | 1,197,140 6.2 46,863 10.7 257,063 22.8 1,008 
Dec. 1,698,129 1,478,862 7.8 290.452 26.2 381,921 
1937 Jan. 2,052,483 | 1,853,460 9.7 ° * 316,050 28.3 407.475 
Feb. 1,816,794 | 1,610,947 8.4 44,004 9.9 309,178 27.6 398,355 
March 1,474,031 | 1,245,338 6.5 bed * 277,126 24.5 367,897 
April | 1,182,979 60,764 4.8 > ° 239,280 21.0 330,095 
May 988,113 776,321 3.9 43,584 9.7 215,176. 18.7 303,562 
June 844,433 648,421 3.2 a ° 196,067 17.1 281,401 
July 748,608 562.892 2.8 ? ° 187,360 16.4 272,819 
Aug. 691,146 509,257 2.5 41,640T 9.3 178.081 15.6 261,840 
Sept. 901 469,053 ° 23} 176,308 15.4 ,508 
Oct. 2.5 * 188,262 16.4f 
Base figure * 20,090,000t 447,714t 1,145,541t 
* Average for 11 months. * Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. *° calculated 
* Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour 


BELGIUM 


CANADA 


CHILE 


_ Unemployment insurance statistics 


Date Percentage | Unemployed 
unemployed * |(daily average 
during the 


month) 


Employment Employment 
Tenge union | exchange exchange 
statistics statistics 
Days of un- 
Applicants for || Applicants for 
Per registered ek registered 


8.0 
Nov. 12.1 10.1 
14.4 10.2 
1937 Jan. 14.5 10.7 
Feb. 13.7 9.0 
March) 12.4 8.7 
April 10.8 7.3 
May 10.6 8.4 
June 9.5 8.6 
July 9.3 8.7 ' 
Aug. 9.8 9.9 \ . y 
Sept. 110,883f 2,629,518 16,090T 7.7 77,115 


909,702 


of 24 working 


* Having received a control card during the month. 


* Until April 1935, estimates. 


‘ 
684 
193 
= 
Base 
| 
| | 
Par- 

Wholly | tiatly | cent. — 
1927 1.8 3.9 16,103 361,185 8,142 4.9 13,541 1 * 1 
: 1928 0.9 3.5 11,317 253,848 8,120 4.5 12,758 * 1 
| 1929 1.3 3.0 12,636 283,434 11,488 5.7 14,996 | ° As 
1930 3.6 7.9 36,102 809,775 22,873 | 11.1 33,008 ' ° 1 
10.9 | 16.9 110,392 2,476,071 33,625 | 16.8 69,719 29,345 1 
1932 19.0 | 20.7 210,575 4,723,170 38,777 | 22.0 75,140 107,295 1 
1933 17.0 | 17.2 210,007 4,710,445 33,488 | 22.3 81,809 71,805 1 
1934 19.0 | 17.2 234,730 5,264,969 28,320 | 18.2 88,888 | 30,055 1s 
1935 17.9 | 12.8 |” 211,533" | 4,835,337 25,336 | 15.4 84,050 | 10,672 1g 
1936 13.4 | 10.0 154,531 3,631,990 23,500 | 13.2 90,133 | 6,474 1936 

| 1987 

| 3,774 

| 3,115 

| 3,916 

3,165 

| 2.721 

| 2,522 
| Base 
| Base figure | | 209,000t | — 
Standard montd for wor 
days. m recei 
persons 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


(fre of) States 


Employ- Trade union 
ment returns 


exchange 


Unem- 


Ow 


19.1t 


Base figure 437,742T 
*? Unemployed occupied on public and civil work excluded. 


Estonia’ FinLaND Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


Employ- || Employ-| Statistics 


exchange | exchange 
statistics | statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
(including casuals) 


Number 


899,093 
980,326 
994,091 
1,464,347 
2,129,359 


tome 


319,223¢ 


* Until December 1934, the figures relate to the 1st of the following month. Since January 1935, applicants 
for work eapeeres 3 the figures relate to the end of the month. * From July 1932. onwards, including ‘unemployed 
in mow Le relief y the welfare offices. * Series slightly modified. * There were in addition 23,141 
persons unemployed in agriculture aged 16-64 and 17,120 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years. 


685 
Employ- Employ- 
returns | exc exchange 
Date statistics statisties 
nemplo Appli- Appli- : 
r or Wo! ar- vo 
Number | Wholly | Partially Wholly | | 
1928 50.226 | 18.5 | 51,864 9.2 13 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 | 44,581 || 12,905 8.2 12 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 | 40,551 || 18,291 14.5 21 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 | 59,430 || 24,898 19.1 26 19 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 ® 23.8 32 21 « 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 243 31 21 
1934 81,756 | 22.1 | 97,595 || 20,326 || 381,278 | 240mm || 20.9 26 24 . 
1935 76,195 | 19.7 | 92,406 || 17.983 931 059 || 185 23 22 7,422,615 
1936 78,669 | 19.3 | 93,299 || 13,553 13.3 17 21 7,681,297 
1936 Oct. 67,674 |16.3 | 80,508 || 9,243 _ _ 11.0 12 20 6,887,629 
Nov. | 83,552 96,492 || 10,764 _ _ 10.7 12 20 6.832.222 
| Dec. | 127,478 141,946 || 14,933 _ — 11.1 14 21 6,300,707 
1937 Jan. | 140,262 156,209 || 16,797 — _ 11.7 15 21 6,273,119 
Feb, | 133,795 145,627 || 16,724 _ _ 11.9 14 21 6,115,443 
March| 122.687 131,335 || 14,909 10.9 13 19 5,490,482 
April | 74,793 86,446 || 8,776 _ _ 9.8 12 20 5,519.755 
May 63,310 73,379 || 6,526 — _ 9.7 11 20 5,309,541 
June | 60,199 69.389 || 4,617 9.6 11 20 5.016.014 
July 66,006 75,830 || 3,327 _ = 9.3 11 20 4,938,998 
Aug. | 65,853 76,391 || 2.984 _ _ 9.3 12 20 4,853,350 
Sept. 72,4931) 684.340 || 2,910 9.3 12 20 
Oct. 83,679f) 96,258 || 3,800 9.3¢ | 12f 19 
* | 964,000 | 
our 
| Date | 
rs loyed loyed di i ions f | 
ploye: ployed | in receipt; tions for pe |. . | Per 
ed || of relief | work | Number 
= 1927 2,980 1,848 33,549 47,289 7 74 279,744 2.3 
1928 2 628 1,724 4,834 15,275 8.2 309,903 2.6 
1929 3.172 3,877 928 10,052 8.2 268.410 2.2 
| 1930 3,089 8.009 |} 2,514 13,859 11.8 526,604 4.3 
1931 3,542 11,495 56,112 75,215 16.7 587,494 4.6 
| 1932 7,121 17,351 973,412" | 308,096 || 2.254.857 | 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1933 8,284 17,139 276,033 307,844 || 2,110,090 | 16.4 456,678 3.5 
1934 2.970 10,011 345.033 376.320 || 1,801.913 | 13.9 368.906 2.8 
1935 1,779 7,163 426,931 465.875 || 1,714,844 | 13.1 912.598 24 
1936 1,276 4,796 431,897" | 475,099" || 1,497,587 | 11.3 251,379 1.9 
1936 Oct. 1,285 4.594 406.595 452,901 || 1,417,391 | 10.6 196.370 1.5 
Nov. | 2,102 5,348 407.831 453.821 || 1,429,736 | 10.7 191.585 5 
Dec. 1,988 4,398 410,785" | 447,620 || 1,424.451 10.7 197,722 1 
1937 Jan. 2,388 6.805 426,072 465.051 || 1.489.092 | 11.2 187.874 1 
Feb. 2,064 5,383 410,219 441,207 || 1,460.026 | 10.9 164,739 
March} 1,801 4,482 386.254 415,179 || 1,406,530 | 10.5 169,740 
April | 1,191 3,554 368,381 395,996 || 1,305,280 9.8 130,788 
May 638 3,126 345,503 374,376 || 1,245,589 9.3 210,401 
June 486 2,076 319.161 343,402 || 1.166.881 8.7 203.329 
July 403 2,089 313,553 337,376 || 1,136 287 8.5 249.345 
Aug. 470 2,794 311,512 334.521 || 1,148,487 8.6 | 208,941 z 
Sept. 473 3,450 333,900 || 1,138,731%*|" 8.5* 194,997" 
Oct. 788 = 347,669 || 1,215,000 | 8,9 179,856 ; 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


||NETHERLANDS 


“| Employment || Employment || Employment | aa es Social Official estimates 
exchange || exchange e. change insurance 
Date statistics || statistics || statistics |} Applicants for work fund . U 
‘ statistics’ nemployed 
registered 
With claims} 
Applicants plications |} Applicants 
for work work for work Total Wholly Number | Per 
registered registered registered gy Stee unemployed cent. 
1927 1,091,271 13,331 13,723 21,284 278,484 
1928 1,246,022 14,715 e 14.821 22.487 324,422 e ® 
1929 1,237,880 15.173 ° 14,679 20,702 300,786 e « 
1930 1,953,935 43.592 16,378 22,398 425,437 369,408 5.3 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 422,755 6.1 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817 * |__ 1,006,442 485.681 6.8 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 14,576 19,897 72,255 1,018.955 408.710 5.6 
1934 2,159,231 52,157 | 15,784 20.558 103.671 677 372.941 5.0 
1935 2,036,422 2. | 17,418 18.410 119.498 - 356.044 46 
1936 1,754,975 52,114 19,700 16,318 99,834 ° 338.365 4.3 
1936 Oct. 1,611,810 50.655 19,737 16,151 71,743 ° 322,948 41 
Nov. 1,623.602 50.371 19.106 16.456 110,859 ° 322,969 41 
Dec. 1.628.719 50,863 18,859 20.423 105,078 329,760 4.2 
1937 Jan. 1,689,223 54.407 19,316 20.076 100.177 ad 333.331 4.2 
eb. 1,627,845 56,192 19,459 20,322 91.680 328,528 | 4.1 
March} 1,601,201 | 56,782 19.005 20,009 93,426 315 845 4.0 
April 1,454,443 53.865 18.954 18,165 92.363 e 294.561 39 
May 1,451,330 50.273 | 17,894 17.754 88.480 * 289,450fT; 3.8 
June | 1,356,598 45,740 || 18,752 18,469 | 64.011 
duly 1,379,459 43 915 19,891 17.973 63.288 — 
Aug.’ 1,358 621 45,904 | 18,364 65.670 
Sept. 1,339,204 44,946 _ 19,715 68,928 2 _ _ 
Oct. | 1,390.249 | 18 "809 
* ‘Lhe eatension of tue se'eme of unem:loyment assistance resulted in an addition in March of some 20,000 


persons to the register. 
‘employment agencies. 


* Slightly modified series. 


* Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private 
* From |7 April 1935 to 21 May 1935 and from 4 March 1936 to 27 October 1936 tiuctuations 


‘in numbers are due largely to the special employment period for the occupiers of land of which the rateable value 


75,695' 


8,709 257,979 

14,587 339,378 || 14,790 
8,156 275.774 || 16,588 
4,972 234.522 || 15,963 
4.825 189.026 || 14,783 
3,851 186.906 || 13,267 
2,015 181.160 || 12,635 
4.025 165,120 || 14.330 
5.613 172.790 || 16 632 
6,358 191 320 || 18.045 
6,178 193.171 || 18.163 
6,110 186,374 


178,566 


23,839 
21,759 


27,479 | 41,431 
30.8 32,705 || 51,549 
33.4 35,591 46.944 
30.7 35.121 39,235 
25.3 36.103 || 38,234 
18.8 32.643 || 36.890 
16.8 31.332 || 39,056 
18.8 35.119 || 35,467 
21.7 36.260 || 32,286 
23.2 35.435 || 31,416 
23.1 34.440 || 28.941 


5,000° 
15,000 * 33,352 
25,719¢ 72,663° 25.255 
64,521 34,711° 
18,477 56,711 42.315 
13,260 50,152 43,057 
7,084 46.140 43.546 
6,874 42.341 43.073 
6,786 39.072 43.054 
6,404 37.820 43.051 
6,781 35.722 42.964 
6.619 34.526 42,872 


‘e ceeds .4° * From 17 July 1935 to 1 October 1935 and from 3 June 1936 to 27 October 1936 fluctuations in 
‘numbers are due largely to the special employment period for single men without dependents. * Extended series. 
* Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
Latvia Mexico Norway New ZEALAND PorTUGAL 
Employ- |! Emplo istics!| Employ- 
_— 0 ei 1 || Trade union fund — Employment exchange statistics — 
excha es tes returns ex: hange exchange 
Date statistics statistics Unemployed (men) statistics 
Applica- || Numbe Unemployed In full-time 
i ‘or wor er | emp te employmen 
ployed || Number cent. | (not registered) registered 


t Figure for the month of May according to the population census. 
month. For the period 1927-1932. numbers of unemployed males 
* Since 1933, the figures do not a'ways relate to the end of each mon 


Bereaux. 
* average for cleven moaths. 


* The figures relate to the 15th of the 


on ya Government La 
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| 
19: 
19: 
fon 
floa' 
1927 4131 || | | | 1,973 * 
1928 4,700 ° 6,502 19.2 | | 2,563 e e e 
1929 5,617 ba 5,902 15.4 19,089 | 2,895 e * e 
1930 4,851 || 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,318 * * 
1933 19 
1934 | 
1935 
1936 | | 
1936 Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1937 Jan. | 
Feb. 
March 232 32,951 || 27,907 
> April 3,290 17.561 21.8 31.824 27.953 || 
May 2,127 —_ 14.813 18.1 26.298 28.302 5,916 34,218 —_ 
June 1,446 13,020 15.6 22.028 29,326 6.513 35,839 
July 1,146 — 12,772 15.2 18.572 30.443 8.236 38,679 _ B. 
Aug. 1,093 _ _ _ 20 045 27,323 9,993 37,316 _— 
lates. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 


NETHERLANDS PoLaND SWEDEN | 
Employ- Statistics of | 
ment Employment Trade union [local unem- 
——— a exchange || exchange statistics returns ployment 
statistics committees 
Cays of . Applications for 1 
t Wholly un- Unemployed Applicants 
employed work registered = relief 
Per cent.* | registered Number | Per cent. 


r 


31,076 
29,716 
32,621* 
42,016 
64.815 
90,677 
97,316 
84.685 
81,385 
71,884 
60,803 
72,306 
100,278 
91.542 
85.568 
86,102 
69,620 
53.554 
50.837 . 
43.345° 9,800 
J x 40,953 9.577 
251.376 43.474 9,782 


118,934 


cro 


| 2,626,314¢ 580,899 218¢t 


' Weekly averages. * Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the number of days which could have 
been worked, had there been no unemployment. * From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber 
floaters. Number of relief funds. 


Rumania CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 


a Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment || Employment 
a. insurance insuran‘e union fund exchange exchange 
aange statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
statistics 
Un- Percentage Applications Unemployed in Applicants 
employed ||_ unemployed _ jor work receipt of benefit for work 
registered || Whclly | Partially registered 


11,824 


conn 


Ba 
ligeee 


* || 471,s61¢ 1,740,100 


to the tet of the * Up to 1931, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, 
monthly statistics. ‘ 
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ates | 
Date 
Une 
Numbe 
1927 25.000 9.0 7.5 
1928 20.300 6.8 5.6 e 
1929 24.300 7.1 5.9 ° 
1930 37.800 9 7.8 ® 
1931 82.800 18 14.8 138.231 
1932 153,500 29) 25.3 270.633 
1933 163,000 31 26.9 322.951 
1934 160,400 32 28.0 332,772 
1935 173.700 36 31.7 384.691 
1936 169,400 36.3 32.7 414,512 
1936 Oct. 157,793 34.0 31.1 394,444 
Nov. 156,575 33.7 31.2 419,480 
Dec. 163.381 35.0 32.7 455 209 
1937 Jan. 172.014 36.9 34.3 466.242 
Feb. 161,107 34.5 439.553 
March| 149,115 31.9 403.365 
April | 133.523 28.5 359 726 
May 124,711 26.5 328.537 
J ne 119.325 25.3 310,616 
July | 122,982 512.907 
Aug. 263° 7,812° 
Sept. 25 5f 324,261 
000 
ate 
ns 
in 
ies. 
Date 
1927 2.7 2.0 17,617 1.6 52.869 
1928 10,373 21 1.1 8,380 16,348 14 38.636 5,721 
| 1929 7,288 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41.630 8,370 
| 1930 25,335 3.4 7.2 12,881 51,372 4.5 105.442 8,198 
- 1931 35,737 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291 332 9,930 
1932 38.890 9.1* 12.2* 54,366 184,555 13.5 554.049 14,761 
1933 29,063 10.8 8.5 67.867 247,613 16.9 738.267 15,997 
1934 17,253 9.8 6.1 65.440 245 953 17.4 676.994 15,647 
1935 13.852 11.8 5.9 82 468 235.623 15.9 686 269 16.752 
1936 13.549 13.2 5.3 93.009 208.539 13.1 622,687 19,436 
1936 Oct. 9,549 11.5 4.3 86.866 166.575 10.3 441,679 13.780 
Nov. 11,526 12.3 96.541 176.658 10.8 510.205 14.239 
Dec. 16,224 144 104 842 198 492 12.1 619,143 22.069 
1937 Jan. 18,778 16.6 110 754 210,894 12.9 667,486 35 170 
Feb, 19,653 16.0 105.736 221,464 13.2 677.947 39.510 
March 17.392 1 627.258 35,324 
April 12 609 503.632 24.765 
May 10,784 385,061 16.936 
June 6,396 303.535 11,258 
July 5,822 248.127 11.543 
Aug. — 233 318 10 845 
Sept. —_ 230 692 12,250 
| ° | ° 
r 
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Recent Family Budget Enquiries’ : 
The Danish Family Budget Enquiry of 1931 


The Danish Statistical Department has recently published an analysis 
of working-class family budgets for the year 1931. A previous enquiry 
of the family-budget type was made in 1922. In the present study, 
however, no comparisons are drawn with the prior investigation 
in which the great majority of the budgets were for families of salaried 
employees, physicians and independent workers, and less than one- 
fourth were for working-class families. 


Score AND METHOD 


The tables present an analysis of 484 household budgets for workers’ 
families, each based upon a year’s expenses and income.* A total 
of 1,800 household account books was distributed, two-thirds of which 
were handed to trade unions which distributed them to their members.‘ 
Of the 823 books returned, 519 covered a full year ; and 484 of these 
related to workers’ families. The 484 families were drawn, as shown 
in table I, from all parts of Denmark : 149 from Copenhagen, 236 from 
the provincial towns and 99 from rural districts. Nearly five-eighths 
were skilled workers ; the rest were unskilled. This preponderance 
of skilled workers is limited to the cities. 


1 For a summary of other family budget enquiries, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933: “ Recent Family Budget Enquiries ”’ ; 
Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1934: “ The Belgian Family Budget Enquiry of 1928- 
1929”; No. 2, Aug. 1934: “The Finnish Family Budget Enquiry of 1928 ” ; 
No. 6, Dec. 1934 : “ Expenditure of Working-Class Families of Merseyside, England, 
1929-1931 ” ; Vol. XXXI, No. 3, March 1935 : “ The Czechoslovak Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1929-1930 ” ; No. 6, June 1935 : “ The Swedish Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1933 ” ; Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Aug. 1935 : “ The Shanghai Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1929-1930”; No. 5, Nov. 1935: “ Family Budget Enquiries in Japan, 1926 
to 1934 ” ; Vol. XXXIIIT, Nos. 2 and 5, Feb. and May 1936 : “ Recent Family Bud- 
get Enquiries in Latin America ”’ (Argentina, Brazil and Mexico) ; Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 6, Dec. 1936 : “ Expenditure and Cost of Living at Different Social Levels in 
the United States”; Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, Sept. 1937: “The Bombay Family 
Budget Enquiry of 1932-1933 ”’. 

2 STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT : Statistiske Meddelelser, 4th series, Volume C. 
No. 1. Husholdningsregnskaber 1931. Copenhagen, 1936. 

8 Besides these, there were 35 budgets for salaried employees, the figures for 
which are given separately in the detailed tables published in the report. They 
were considered too limited in scope, however, for detailed comment in the original 
report. 

4 Details are not given either as to the methods by which the account books 
were distributed to the unions, the methods by which the unions selected the 
families, or the methods by which the other families were selected. 
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TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF DANISH WORKING-CLASS FAMILIES 
BY ANNUAL EXPENDITURE, STATUS, AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY, 1931 


Families having a total yearly expenditure of 


Type of community and status 4 2,000- | 3,000- | 4, y 6,000 
3,000 | 4,000 crowns 
crowns | crowns and over 


67 
45 
1 


31 113 11 


No averages were calculated for the country as a whole since the 
data were not equally representative of the 3 types of community. 

Of the 484 families, 402 had children, while 82 had none. By far 
the largest proportion, 421 of the total, were families without servants 
or boarders or lodgers. Of the families with children, in 310 (over 
three-fourths) all the children were under 15 years of age ; two-thirds 
of these had only one or two children each. 


EXPENDITURE AND INCOME 


The distribution of families according to yearly expenditure is 
also shown in table I. The largest group is in the expenditure-class 
of 3,000-4,000 crowns, with 179 or 37 percent. of the families, while 
403 (five-sixths) of the families were included within the groups 
2,000-5,000 crowns. The median expenditure of families in Copenhagen 
was in the group 4,000-5,000 crowns, in the provincialc ities in the group 
8,000-4,000 crowns, while in the rural districts it fell in the group 
2,000-3,000 crowns. Skilled workers, as would be expected, had some- 
what higher expenditure than unskilled workers. The average expend- 


689 
Skilled workers : 
Copenhagen 102 — —_ 26 50 19 7 
Provincial towns 158 2 33 70 38 12 8 
| Rural districts 39 1 15 22 1 < came 
| Total 299 3 48 | 118 89 | 31 10 
Unskilled workers : 
° Copenhagen 47 _ 3 18 17 8 1 
Provincial towns 78 6 33 82 7 _ pa 
| Rural districts 60 | 22 27 ll 
Total 185 | 28 63 61 24 . 1 
| 
| 
| All workers : 
Copenhagen 149 | — 3 | 44 27 8 
| Provincial towns 236 8 66 | 102 | 12 3 
Rural districts 99 | 23 42 33 a mM, 
Total | 484 
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iture (table III) in Copenhagen was 4,499 crowns, in the provincial 
towns 8,496 crowns and in the rural districts 2,635 crowns. 

A classification which is utilised in tables IV and V is the expenditure 
per consumption unit.’ In the lowest class (up to 800 crowns per unit) 
91 of the families were found ; there were 270 in the second class (801- 
1,600 crowns per unit), 108 in the third class (1,601-2,400 crowns per 
unit), and 15 in the fourth class (over 2,400 crowns per unit). 

While in the tables the families are always classified according 
to their expenditure, their incomes in general closely paralleled their 
expenditure. Thus, the average income of the Copenhagen families 
(table II) was 4,514 crowns, that of the families in the provincial towns 
8,587 crowns, and of those in the rural districts 2,686 crowns; the 
figure in each case being not far from the average expenditure as given 
above (surpluses averaging 15, 41 and 51 crowns respectively). 


Sources of Income 


Table II shows the various sources from which the incomes of these 
families were derived. Income from employment furnished the bulk 
of the income—93.2 per cent. in Copenhagen, 92.0 per cent. in the 
provincial towns and 86.1 per cent. in the rural districts. Of this 
income from employment by far the largest proportion was from earn- 
ings of the husband. Earnings of the wife amounted to 5.2 per cent., 
2.6 per cent., and 3.4 per cent. respectively in the three areas. Earnings 
of children were 3.8 per cent., 1.9 percent., and 0.8 percent. respective- 
ly in the three areas. Of the other items of income, sickness and un- 
employment insurance benefits or relief amounted to 2.7 per cent. 
in Copenhagen, 3.4 per cent. in the provincial towns and 6.5 per cent. 
in the rural areas. Boarders and lodgers contributed a small part of the 
income, averaging from 1.3 to 2.0 per cent. Income from investments 
contributed from 0.9 per cent. (Copenhagen) to 3.9 per cent. (rural 
areas). Unemployment insurance or relief formed a considerable 
proportion of the total income in families of the lowest expenditure 
class—12.3 per cent. in rural districts and 13.6 per cent. in the pro- 
vincial towns. : 

If the sum of the husband’s earnings from his principal occupation 
only plus sickness and unemployment benefits and relief is taken as 
representing the contribution of the husband or his insurance, etc. to 
the family income, this sum varied relatively little, proportionately 
in the different expenditure groups under 5,000 crowns—from 84.2 
per cent. to 85.5 per cent. in rural districts, from 88.3 to 90.2 per cent. 
in the provincial towns, and from 86.7 to 87.0 per cent. in Copenhagen. 
Above 5,000 crowns, however, this proportion decreased sharply 
to 68.6 per cent. in Copenhagen, and to 72.8 per cent. in the provincial 
towns for the expenditure class 6,000 crowns and over.? 


1 The unit of consumption in this study, as in those of Sweden and Norway, is 
based on the calorie food requirement of an adult male over 15 years and the 
requirements of other persons are assessed according to the following scale : women 
over 15, 0.90 ; children under 4 years, 0.15 ; 4—6 years, 0.40 ; 7—10 years, 0.75 ; 
‘and 11—14 years, 0.90. 

2% No examples for this expenditure class in rural. districts. 
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TABLE Il. ANALYSIS OF WORKING-CLASS FAMILY INCOME, ACCORDING 
TO YEARLY FAMILY EXPENDITURE AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY, 
BY SOURCE, 1931 


Percentage distribution of family income 


Suptetoonmnaty Families having a total yearly expenditure of 
source of income i 1,000- 5,000- 6,000 


2,000 6,000 crowns 
crowns crowns | and over 


I. Copenhagen : 

Income from employment 
Earnings of husband * 
Earnings of wife 
Earnings of children 


: 


Son we! 


Income from other sources 
Boarders and lodgers 
Sickness and unemployment 

benefits and relief 
Investments, etc.* 
Other 


Total income 
(a) Per cent. 


(6) Absolute figures (crowns)) 


wo| wake 
=o} we 


bon Of] 
— 


oun 
ono 


$3 


Il. Provincial towns : 
Income from employment 
Earnings of husband * 

Earnings of wife 
Earnings of children 


2s 


Income from other sources 
Boarders and lodgers 
Sickness and unemployment 

benefits and relief 
Investments, etc.* 
Other 


Pee 


ope 


Cee Ow! 
SS 
OF | NOS 

ag 
on | 


Total income 
(a) Per cent. 


(b) Absolute figures (crowns)! 


& 


% 

=o 


III. Rural districts 
Income from employment 
Earnings of husband * 

Earnings of wife 
Earnings of children 


Income from other sources 
Boarders and lodgers 
Sickness and unemployment 

benefits and relief 
Investments, etc.* 
Other 


oe 


S| 
COD 


New oO 
Ven 


me] ow 


Total income 
(a) Per cent. 100. 
(6) Absolute figures (crowns)| 2,686 


26 


Ne 


* Earnings from principal and subsidiary occupations. 
* Income from investments, property, rents, etc. 


Distribution of Expenditure 
Table III shows the distribution by object of the expenditure made 
by families in the different income classes ' for the three area groups. 


1 For the sake of simplicity these classes are referred to in this section as income 
classes, though the classification is based upon annual expenditures. The differences 
between the average income and the average expenditure are small (cf. p. 690). 
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The percentage of expenditure for food was highest in the rural districts 
(38.8 per cent.) and lowest in the provincial towns (35.1 per cent.) ; 
Copenhagen, with 37.8 per cent. for food, following rather closer to the 
rural districts. In accordance with Engel’s law, the lowest income 
classes had spent the highest proportion on food: 45.1 per cent in 
the income group 2,000-3,000 crowns, in Copenhagen ; in the income 
group 1,000-2,000 crowns, 44.5 per cent. in provincial towns, and 41.8 
per cent in the rural districts. The lowest proportions spent for food 
were not always in the highest income classes, since in the provin- 
cial towns the lowest percentage was in the group 5,000-6,000 crowns 
and in Copenhagen in the group 4,000-5,000 crowns. Inthese two areas 
the number of cases in the higher income groups was small ; and further, 
they had a larger average number of units of consumption per family. 
In fact, a steady increase in the average number of units of consump- 
tion per family appeared as income increased in all three areas con- 
sidered. 

Housing accounted for 17.6 per cent. of the expenditure in rural 
areas, 18.6 per cent. in provincial towns and 19.9 per cent. in 
Copenhagen. In the lower income classes (i.e., under 4,000 crowns) a 
slightly higher proportion went for housing than in the better-situated 
families. 

Fuel and light took a larger proportion of expenditure in rural 
districts (6.3 per cent.) than in Copenhagen (3.7 per cent.). 

Clothing averaged between 12.0 per cent. and 12.8 per cent. for the 
three areas and showed in general a tendency to increase as income 
increased. 

Miscellaneous items represented a fairly large proportion of ex- 
penditure, ranging from 24.9 per cent. in rural districts to 27.1 per 
cent. in Copenhagen and 28.0 per cent. in the provincial towns. This 
group took a much larger share in the better-situated than in the poorer 
families, rising from as low as 16.4 per cent. in the 1,000-2,000 crowns 
income class to 32.2 percent. in the 5,000-6,000 crowns income class 
in the provincial towns. 

These trends are exhibited also in table IV, which compares the 
classification according to annual expenditure with that according to the 
expenditure per unit of consumption for the families in Copenhagen. 
In this table the classification of expenditures for different objects is 
that given in the original source, whereas for table III the items are 
re-grouped so far as necessary to conform to the scheme adopted by the 

International Labour Office for presenting the results of family- 
living studies on a uniform basis.' 


1 The items of fuel and light and clothing are the same in the two tables, 
while food, rent or housing, and the miscellaneous group show differences. The 
(1.L.0.) food group includes expenditures on tobacco, drinks and meals taken 
outside the home, while the (I.L.O.) housing group includes expenditures on the 
upkeep and furnishing of the home. See Methods of Conducting Family Budget 
Enquiries, I.L.0. Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 9, pp. 30 et seg. and 
42 et seq. Cf. also International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, Nov. 1933, p. 653: 
“ Recent Family Budget Enquiries ”’. 
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TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING-CLASS FAMILY EXPENDITURE 
IN COPENHAGEN, 1931: (a) ACCORDING TO ANNUAL 
FAMILY EXPENDITURE, (b) ACCORDING TO EXPENDITURE PER UNIT 
OF CONSUMPTION 


6b) Families havi 
(a) Families having an annual ( an 


expenditure of : per unit of consumption of : 


1,000-| 2,000-| 3,000-| 4,000-) 5,000- 800- | 1,600- 
2,000 | 3,000 | 4,000 | 5,000 800 | 1,600 | 2,400 


crowns/cro crowns crowns ‘owns 


Number of families 3 44 67 70 63 


Absolute figures (crowns) 


Expenditure group: * 
Food 
Rent 
Fuel and light 
Clothing 
Taxes 
Miscellaneous 


Expenditure group: 
Food 
Rent 22.1 
Fuel and light ‘ 4.5 
7.4 
3.0 
19.9 


100.0 


1 Classification according to the source. 


The point to be noted in the table is the much more marked fall in 
the proportions allotted to food expenditure when the families are 
classified according to expenditure per unit of consumption than when 
the families are classified according to annual expenditure directly. 
Rents on the other hand show rather less marked changes. The trend 
of taxes indicates that the poorest families measured by expenditure 
per unit of consumption have much less to pay than the other groups. 
Miscellaneous expenditure shows a much more regular progression as 
income increases when families are classified by expenditure per 
unit of consumption than in the cruder classification according to 
expenditure. 


All 
Item families) —— | 
2,400 
crowns 
12 
| 
1,459 | — |-1,029 | 1,210 | 1,403 | 1,859 | 2,101 | 310] 442] 565] 694 
639 | — 529 | 556] 626] 119] 168] 288] 344 
164 | — 108; 139] 165) 200] 199] 30 49 66 75 
540 177| 563| 631] 898 64] 154] 215] 371 
199 | — 72} 153] 194] 224] 290 x 45 91] 151 
/ 1,507 | — 475 | 1,216 | 1,546 | 1,765 | 2,300 | 161] 384] 678 | 1,052 
Total 4,499 — | 2,390 | 3,683 | 4,497 | 5,431 | 6,648 | 692 | 1,142 | 1,903 | 2,687 
Percentages 
32.8 | 31.2 | 34.2] 31.6] 44.8] 35.6] 29.7 
15.1 | 13.9] 13.9] 12.9] 17.1] 13.5] 15.1] 12.8 
37] 3.7] 30] 44] 39] 35 23 | 
11.1] 125] 11.6] 135] 92] 12.4] 11.3] 13.8 | 
43] 44 44 1.1 3.6| 48] 5.6 
33.0 | 34.4] 32.5] 34.6] 23.4] 31.0] 35.6] 39.2 
Total 100.0 | — | HE | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| 
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Food Consumed per Unit of Consumption 


Table V shows the expenditure on the different items of food 
consumption and the quantities consumed per unit of consumption 
for Copenhagen families, classified according to the yearly family 
expenditure. 

Of the total food budget 12.2 per cent. went for bread and cereals, 
24.2 per cent. for meat and fish, 4.4 per cent. for margarine and fats, 
17.0 per cent. for milk and milk products (butter, cheese, etc.), 10.2 
per cent. for vegetables and fruits, 10.4 per cent. for miscellaneous 
foods, 13.0 per cent. for drinks and tobacco, and 8.6 per cent. for 
meals taken outside the home and hence not classifiable according 
to the specific items of food expenditure. 

The expenditure for bread and cereals was divided largely between 
bread and cake, the proportion going for bread and for flour increasing 
in the families with the lower incomes. The percentage for this group 
decreased from 14.8 per cent. for the families with the lowest incomes 
to 11.0 per cent. for those with the highest incomes. The quantities 
per unit of consumption on the other hand were higher in the highest 
income group and were lowest in the middle groups, when classified 
according to income. 

The meat-and-fish group showed sausages and pork (including 
ham and bacon) as the two most popular items, with beef, veal, “ other 
meat ”’, and fish as relatively equal. More fish was consumed both in 
proportion to total expenditure and in absolute quantities in the 
lowest income group than in other families. Less veal, on the other 
hand, was consumed in the lowest income group than in the families 
with larger incomes. 

Milk, milk products and eggs appeared to show nearly the same 
proportionate expenditure—17 to 18 per cent. in all income classes 
except the highest, in which the proportion fell to 13,1 per cent. The 
quantities consumed per unit of consumption in this highest income 
group were equal to or greater than those consumed in the lowest 
group, except for buttermilk and cheese. 

The consumption of margarine, fats, etc., (except butter) formed a 
much larger item of proportionate expenditure in the lowest income 
group (7.0 per cent.) than in the others ; and decreased from 4.8 per 
cent. in the next lowest to 3.9 per cent. in the highest income group. 
The quantities consumed per unit of consumption, however, varied 
less than did the proportionate expenditure. In the intermediate 
income groups a less quantity of margarine, etc., was offset by a slightly 
increased quantity of butter. The quantities of margarine, etc., 
and butter per unit of consumption remained remarkably constant 
through. the different income groups (29.15, 29.51, 28.34, 28.46 and 
30.04 kg.). 

In the group vegetables and fruit, fresh fruit was the largest single 
item, followed by fresh vegetables and potatoes. In the lowest income 
groups potatoes were the largest single item followed by fresh vege- 
tables and fresh fruit. As the income per consumption unit increased 
the consumption of potatoes and fresh vegetables (carrots) decreased, 
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TABLE V. ANALYSIS OF YEARLY EXPENDITURE ON FOOD PER UNIT oF 


Families 
Expenditure Expenditure 
‘wns | cent. was | cent. | 'Ke-') 
Bread and cereals : 
Bread * 28.09 5.0 89.06 25. 71 90.07 
Cakes * 32.06 5.7 _ 19.21 5.3 om 
Flour ¢ ; 5.01 0.9 12.61 6.52 1.8 20.20 
Cereals 3.41 0.6 5.23 2 0.6 4.08 
Total 68.57 12.2 106.90 53.71 14.8 114.35 
Meat and fish : 
Beef 15.89 2.8 10.73 13.15 3.6 12.72 
Veal 12.97 2.3 9.67 4.38 1.2 3.58 15.61 2.4 
Pork (incl. ham), etc. 36.44 6.5 24.22 25.17 6.9 23.22 12.01 2.2 
Sausages, preserved commodities, etc. * 44.68 7.9 .09 31.57 8.7 1.71 35.67 | 6.€ 
Other meat * 11.99 2.1 2.47 17.29 4.8 4.97 39.87 7.4 
Fish’ 14.77 2.6 8.32 15.40 4.3 12.40 11.57 2.1 
12.56 2.4 
Total 136.74 24.2 57.50 106.96 29.5 58.60 ||} —— | —— 
127.29 | 23.6 
Margarine, fats, etc. : 
Margarine 20.99 3.7 16.96 18.76 2 17.11 
Lard 3.05 0.6 2.10 6.18 1.7 4 22.12 41 
Vegetable fats 0.50 0.1 0.42 0.45 0.45 4 = 
Total 24.54 44 19.48 25.39 22.48 |} —— | —— 
26.14) 4.8 
Milk, milk products, eggs: —_— 
Milk: unskimmed 27.56 4.8 89.75 18.32 5.0 73.15 
» skimmed 0.29 0.1 1.86 0.34 0.1 2.92 29.38 5.5 
Buttermilk 1.77 0.3 8.85 2.13 0.6 13.31 0.34 0.1 
ream * 12.38 2.2 4.85 5.73 1.6 0.91 1.64 0.3 
Butter 23.60 4.2 9.10 14.94 41 6.67 11.04 2.0 
Cheese 10.15 1.8 5.41 7.30 2.0 5.27 19.94 | .3.7 
Eggs 20.30 3.6 215.69 16.41 4.5 170.67 9.94 1.8 
19.39 3.6 
Total 96.05 17.0 _ 65.17 17.9 _ —|— 
91.67 | 17.0 
Vegetables and fruit : | 
Peas (dried) 0.27 0.1 0.42 0.45 0.1 0.65 
Potatoes 12.57 2.2 88.06 12.25 3.4 117.73 0.25 01 
Fresh vegetables * 13.72 2.4 6.15 11.58 3.2 19.23 |f 12.60 2.3 
Fresh fruit 24.10 4.3 _ 10.34 2.8 _ 13.22 2.4 
Preserved fruit 6.58 1.2 1.68 0.5 
Total 57.24 10. _ 36.30 10.0 _ — 
nes 53.74 9.9 
Miscellaneous : 
Sugar 10.60 1.9 33.31 10.22 2.8 34.10 
Sweets (including honey) 3.45 0.6 — 1.46 0.4 — 10.99 | 20 
Coffee 25.14 4.5 6.51 17.42 4.8 6.36 3.79 0.7 
» substitutes 4.09 0.7 21.92 3.03 0.8 17.36 26.21 4.9 
Tea 1.85 0.3 1.69 0.5 4.34) 0.8 
Chocolate 5.44 1.0 1.91 0.5 157] 0.3 
Other foods 4.26 0.7 — 1.69 0.5 — 519! 1.0 
Condiments 4.17 0.7 — 3.48 1.0 — if 448) og 
419 0.8 
_ ‘ 11.3 
Total 59.00 10.4 40.90 e076 | 113 
Drinks and tobacco : . 
Spirits and wine 11.26 2.0 _ 3.38 0.9 ~- 
Beer 26.83 4.7 —_ 15.50 4.3 —_ 
Mineral water 4.24 0.8 _— 3.03 0.8 aa 
Tobacco 30.93 5.5 — 7.87 2.2 - 
Total 73.26 13.0 _ 29.78 8.2 = 
Meals taken outside the home 48.26 8.6 — 4.83 1.3 sits 
Grand total 563.66 100.0 _— 363.04 100.0 = 
¥ Except for milk and cream (litres) ; eggs (numver) ; coffee substitutes (number of packets). 


* The figures on quantities consumed have been calculated by the Internatio Labour Office 
by converting the original figures relating to 4-kg., 2.75-kg. and 0.5-kg. loaves into 
No data available as to quantities. 
* The figures on quantities consumed relate to whieaten flour only. 
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.ONSUMPTION FOR WORKING-CLASS FAMILIES IN COPENHAGEN, 1931 


with yearly expenditure of 
ys 3,000-4,000 crowns 4,000-5,000 crowns 5,000-6,000 crowns 6.000 crowns and over 
“Zxpenditure | | Quality | Expenditure | Quasliy | Expenditure | Quail) | Expenditure | Quantity 
) 
Crowns| (Kg. *) | Crowns} (Kg. *) | Crowns} 4 (Kg. *) | Crowns] (Kg. *) 
90.07 
- 27.48 | 5.1 87.80 | 28.46 5.0 85.04 | 27.07 4.8 93.13 | 32.20 4.9 | 106.49 
20.20 29.42 34.12 6.0 32.38 5.7 31.61 4.9 
4.08 5.14 1.0 13.47 4.74 0.8 11.67 5.34 0.9 13.26 4.75 0.7 10.16 
mennniee 3.49 0.6 5.42 3.25 0.6 4.99 3.75 0.7 5.72 3.35 0.5 4.51 
114, — 
65.53 | 12.1 | 106.69 | 70.57 | 12.4 | 101.70 | 68.54 | 12.1 | 112.11 | 71.91 | 11.0 | 121.16 
12.72 
3.58 15.61 2.2 11.14 15.35 2.7 10.12 16.50 2.9 10.92 18.95 2.9 12.20 
23.22 12.01 2.2 20 12.88 2.2 9.67 14.47 2.6 10.29 14.49 2.2 12.56 
171 35.67} 66 | 24.01 | 36.91 | 6.5 | 23.94] 3649] 64 | 23.86 | 39.54] 6.0 | 32.05 
4.97 | 39.87 | 7.4 2.65 | 43.13] 7.6 2.06 | 45.67] 8.1 1.48 | 72.53] 11.1 2.43 
12.40 |B 11.57] 2.1 2.58 | 10.77 1.9 2.09 | 12.52] 2.2 2.56 | 17.87] 2.7 3.38 
————j§ 12.56 | 2.4 7.48 | 15.55 2.7 8.50 | 15.31 2.7 8.58 | 16.23 2.5 7.08 
58.60 |} 
———}} 127.29 | 23.6 57.005 | 134.59 | 23.6 56.38 | 140.96 | 24.9 57.69 | 179.61 | 27.4 69.70 
17.11 
4.92 |§ 2242, 4.1 18.83 | 20.01 3.5 16.01 | 21.72 17.14 | 21.08 3.2 18.37 
0.45 3.45} 0.6 2.41 2.95 0.5 2.09 2.24 0.4 1.44 3.93 0.6 2.46 
——jf 057; 0.1 0.50 0.53 0.1 0.45 0.40 0.32 0.36 0.1 0.26 
22.48 
26.14) 48 21.74 | 23.49 41 18.55 | 24.36 4.3 18.90 | 25.37 3.9 21.09 
73.15 
2.92 |§ 29.38 | 5.5 92.68 | 28.10 4.9 88.74 | 26.75 4.7, | 88.19 | 22.88 3.5 87.77 
13.31 0.34) O14 2.53 0.18 0.0 1.18 0.29 0.1 1.80 0.75 0.1 3.79 
0.91 1.64} 0.3 8.90 1.78 0.3 8.44 1.93 0.3 9.88 1.48 0.2 3.66 
6.67 | 11.04) 2.0 4.26 | 13.85 2.4 5.53 | 12.81 2.3 4.73 8.79 1.3 3.79 
5.27 19.94 | 3.7 7.77 25.74 4.5 9.79 24.86 44 9.56 22.13 3.4 8.95 
170.67 9.94 1.8 5.65 10.25 1.8 5.32 10.91 1.9 5.51 8.65 1.3 4.20 
19.39 3.6 | 221.95 20.81 3.7 219.55 20.35 3.6 208.39 21.38 3.3 200.76 
91.67 | 17.0 100.71 | 17.6 97.90 | 17.3 86.06 | 13.1 
0.65 
117.73 0.25} 0.1 0.35 0.24 0.0 0.38 0.38 0.1 0.58 0.16 0.0 0.29 
19.23 |§ 1260; 2.3 96.47 | 12.24 2.2 80.06 | 13.48 2.4 91.34 | 11.51 1.8 79.54 
oe 13.22} 2.4 7.01 | 14.51 2.5 6.32 | 12.76 2.2 442 | 14.36 2.2 1.89 
-_ 21.28 3.9 _ 24.27 4.3 _ 24.59 4.3 _ 35.77 5.5 —_— 
———|f 6.39 1.2 _ 6.44 1.1 _ 7.22 1.3 _ 7.51 1.1 _ 
—_—— 53.74 | 9.9 57.70 | 10.1 58.43 | 10.3 69.31 | 10.6 
34.10 
“- 10.99 | 2.0 34.76 | 10.77 1.9 33.57 | 10.56 1.9 32.51 8.33 1.3 27.86 
6.36 3.79 0.7 _ 3.25 0.6 _ 3.01 0.5 _ 5.47 0.8 _ 
17.36 jf 26.21 4.9 7.13 | 24.87 4.3 6.25 | 25.77 4.6 6.38 | 23.05 3.5 6.20 
pte 434) 0.8 23.45 3.98 0.7 21.18 4.18 0.7 21.85 3.93 0.6 22.41 
157) 03 2.05 0.4 1.77 0.3 1.97 0.3 
— | 5.19 1.0 _ 5.90 1.0 _ 4.83 0.8 _ 6.66 1.0 —_ 
| 448] 08 5.54 1.0 2.66 0.5 _ 1.61 0.2 
419} 4.23 0.7 4.02 0.7 4.36 0.7 
90.76 | 11.3 — 60.59 | 10.6 —_ 56.80 | 10.0 — 55.38 8.4 -- 
1.3 _ 11.68 2.0 _ 12.21 2.2 _— 24.07 3.7 _- 
5.1 —_ 25.60 4.5 _ 27.40 4.8 _ 33.05 5.0 _ 
0.6 _ 4.35 0.8 _ 4.92 0.9 _ 5.61 0.9 _ 
6.2 31.78 5.6 29.56 5.2 26.95 41 
13.2 73.41 | 12.9 74.09 | 13.1 89.68 | 13.7 
8.1 — 49.74 8.7 _ 45.27 8.0 _ 78.30 11.9 _ 
100.0 — | 570.80 | 100.0 566.35 | 100.0 655.62 | 100.0 


* The figures on quantities consumed relate to sausages only. 
* The figures on quantities consumed relate to minced meat (“ farce ’’) only. 
e quantities consumed exclude salted herrings. 
The res On quantities consumed exclude “ export cream ”’. 
on quantities consumed relate to carrots only. 
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both in absolute quantities and in percentages, while the consumption 
of fresh fruit increased. 

Of the miscellaneous foods, coffee (4.5 per cent.) and sugar (1.9 
per cent.) were the largest single items, followed by chocolate (1.0 per 
cent.), condiments (0.7 per cent.), coffee substitutes (0.7 per cent.), 
other foods (4.7 per cent.), and sweets, including honey (0.6 per cent.). 
Coffee formed a larger proportionate expenditure in the lower income 
groups, but the quantities consumed per unit of consumption did 
not vary materially as between the groups. Sugar on the other hand 
formed a larger proportion of expenditure in the lower than in the 
higher income groups, and the quantities consumed decreased as 
income increased. 

Expenditure for drinks and tobacco was as follows : 5.5 per cent. 
for tobacco, 4.7 per cent. for beer, 2.0 per cent. for spirits and wine, 
and 0.8 per cent. for mineral water. The lowest income group showed 
a markedly lower expenditure on this group of items (8.2 per 
cent. as compared with the average of 13.0 per cent.), which appeared 
. in a very low expenditure on tobacco. The proportionate expenditure 
on alcoholic beverages increased from 5.2 per cent. in the lowest to 
8.7 per cent. in the highest income group. 

A much larger proportion of the total expenditure was represented 
by meals taken outside the home in the highest income group (11.9 


per cent.) than in the lowest (1.3 per cent.). 


Miscellaneous 

Table VI analyses the expenditure on miscellaneous items for the 
three districts, including a special classification by income classes for 
Copenhagen. Detailed items for Copenhagen showed the largest item 
as personal taxes (15.6 per cent.), followed by transportation (13.7 
per cent.), insurance (13.6 per cent.), contributions (including con- 
tributions to unemployment funds) (12.8 per cent.), gifts and charities 
(9.2 per cent.), “ other items ” (9.2 per cent), medical care and hygiene 
(7.8 per cent.), books, newspapers, telephone, writing materials, etc. 
(7.8 per cent.), radio and amusements (6.3 per cent.), domestic service 
(2.1 per cent.), education (1.8 per cent.), and interest (0.1 per cent.). 

In the different income classes the cost of transportation was a 
much larger item in the low than in the high income groups, and the 
same was true, though in varying degrees, of contributions, insurance, 
medical care, books, etc. On the other hand, the percentage of expen- 
diture increased with increasing income in the case of personal taxes, 
education, radio and amusements, and domestic service. Actual 
expenditures on all these miscellaneous items were much larger in the 
high income groups than in the low income groups. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Repartigao internacional do Trabalho. Alguns aspectos sociaes do desenvolimento 
actual e futuro da economia Brasileira. Por Fernand MaurEetTTE. Estudos e Docu- 
mentos Série B (Condic¢des economicas) No. 25. Geneva, 1937. 100 pp. 2 francs. 

Portuguese edition of the study by the late Mr. Fernand Mauretrte, published 
by the International Labour Office, on Some Social Aspects of Present and Future 
Economic Development in Brazil, which was analysed in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 6, June 1937, page 873. 


Bureau international d’éducation. Annuaire Geemationst de V’éducation et de 
Venseignement 1937. Geneva, 1937. 440 pp. 


International Chamber of Commerce. Highway Administration and Finance 
in Fifteen Countries. Preface by Dr. F. H. FENTENER VAN VLISSINGEN. Reports 
prepared (except those on the U.S.A. and China) by Louis DELANNEyY. Paris, 


19387. 168 pp. 20 frs. 
This pamphlet surveys the different methods of financing road construction 
applied in fifteen countries, and draws attention to the universal and growing 
importance of highway questions owing to the intensification of motor traffic. 
The fifteen countries selected are regarded as being particularly characteristic 
of present-day methods of highway administration and finance and as illustrating 
the different stages of development of road construction and motor traffic. To 
facilitate comparison the chapters have, whenever possible, been framed in the 
same way. After a short introduction by a national authority on highway finance, 
there is a brief historical survey of road development followed by sections dealing 
with administration, income and expenditure, highway construction in relation to 
unemployment relief, and the characteristic features of the method of finance 
adopted by the country in question. 
This work is also published in French and in German. 


International Council of Women. President’s Memorandum regarding the 
Council Meeting of the International Council of Women held at Dubrovnik (Yugo- 
slavia) 28 September-9 October 1936. Brussels. 59 pp. 


Internationale Bekleidungsarbeiter-Féderation. Geschdfts- und Kassenbericht 
tiber die Jahre 1934, 1935 und 1936. Amsterdam, 1937. 41 pp., typescript. 


Internationale V. der Fabrikarbeiterverbande. Chemische Industrie. 
Bescharftigte Arbeiter (Arbeitnehmer) in der chemischen Industrie Bezw. in den 
bedeutendsten Betrieben dieser Industrie in einigen Léndern. Arbeitszeit, Ueber- 
stundenarbeit, Arbeitslosigkeit, Rationalisierung. Amsterdam, 1936. 20 pp., type- 
script. 


International Federation of Trade Unions. The Activities of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions 1933-1935. Congress London 1936. Paris, 1937. 485 pp. 
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International Institute of Agriculture. Institut international d’ 
Comptabilité agricole. Recueil de statistiques pour 1932-33 et 1933-34. Farm 
Statistics for 1932-33 and 1933-34. Rome, 1937. 105 pp. 30 lire. 


—— The First World Agricultural Census (1930). A Methodological Study 
of the Questions contained in the Forms adopted for the Purposes of the Census in the 
Various Countries. Rome, 1937. 237 pp. 20 lire. 


—— The World Agricultural Situation in 1935-36. (World Agriculture : 
Conditions and Trends ; Markets and Prices. Agricultural Policies and Conditions 
in the Different Countries). Economic Commentary on the International Year Book 
of Agricultural Statistics for 1935-36 and 1936-37. Rome, 1937. vir + 852 pp. 
25 lire. 


Union internationale de secours aux enfants. Internationale Vereinigung fir 
Kinderhilfe. Premier congrés balkanique de la protection de l’enfance. Sous le haut 
patronage de S.M. le Roi des Hellénes. Erster Balkankongress fiir Kinder- und 
Jugendfiirsorge. Unter dem Hohen Protektorat S.M. des der Hellenen. 
Athénes, 5-8 April 1936. Compte rendu. Protokoll. Geneva, 1936. 201 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 
Departamento nacional del Trabajo. Divisién de Estadistica. Conditiones de 
vida de la familia obrera. Serie C. No. 2. Investigaciones especiales. Buenos Aires 
1937. 69 pp., typescript. 
Ministerio de Agricultura. Comisién nacional del censo industrial. Censo in- 
dustrial de 1935. Resultados generales. (Cifras provisionales). Buenos Aires, 1987. 
69 pp. 


ENTRE RIOS 

Ministerio de Gobierno y obras publicas. El seguro de vida solidario. Sus ante- 
cedentes, su financiacién, sus caracteristicas y el proyecto de ampliacién del Poder 
Ejecutivo. Paran&, 1937. 18 pp., tables. 


AUSTRALIA 

Report on Unemployment Insurance in Australia. By Godfrey H. Ince, Chief 
Insurance Officer, Ministry of Labour, London. Canberra, 1937. 84 pp. 3s. 8d. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information. Vol. LXIII, 
No. 18, 27 September 1937, pages 409-410. 

Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of Nauru 
during the Year 1936. Canberra, 1937. 37 pp. 


Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of the Ter- 
ritory of New Guinea from 1 July 1935 to 30 June 1936. Canberra, 1937. 130 pp., 
map. 


CANADA 

Department of Labour. Report of World Conference on the Social and Economic 
Problems of the Textile Industry held in Washington, D.C., 2-17 April 1937. Issued 
as a Supplement to the Labour Gazette, May 1937. Ottawa, 1937. 20 pp. 


—— National Employment Commission. Interim Report, 1 June 1936 to 30 June 
1937. Ottawa, 1937. 20 + xxix pp. 25 cents. 

Report of the activities of the Commission appointed on 13 May 1936 to study 
the unemployment problem in Canada and formulate recommendations. The 
various measures taken to increase employment are described in detail and the 
recommendations of the Commission are fully set out. The appendices contain 
organisation details, a summary of recommendations and action taken, and statistics 


of relief recipients. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Ministry of Labour. Third Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas 
(England and Wales). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. xm + 210 pp. 
8s. 6d. 
This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information. We 
No, 1, 5 April 1937, pages 17-18. 


INDIA 

BOMBAY 

Karachi Municipal Corporation. Report of the Special Committee appointed 
under Corporation Resolution No. 278 dated 21 May 1935 to report on the steps that 
can be taken in the direction of providing facilities for the acquirement of training 
for useful practical occupations, to relieve the increasing distress due to unemployment. 
7 pp. tables. 

The Committee states that unemployment prevails in an acute form among 
the educated middle class in Karachi, and makes two main recommendations for 
its relief: (1) the opening of a trade school for the teaching of useful trades, (2) 
the setting up of a Board to deal with matters relating to apprenticeship. 


MYSORE 
Committee on Co-operation in Mysore. Report. Bangalore, Government Press, 
1936. xX + 266 pp. 12 annas. 

After a general survey of the co-operative movement in Mysore, the report 
examines its problems and the possible lines of its progress and development, and 
makes a number of suggestions to secure a firm basis for such development. 


IRISH FREE STATE 

Department of Industry and Commerce. Statistics Branch. Census of Industrial 
Production. Report on Production in Certain Industries in Saorstat Eireann in 
each of the Years 1932 to 1935. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1987. v1 + 85 pp. 


JAPAN 

Naimu-Sho. Shakai Kyoku. Shakai-bu. (Department of the Interior. Division 
of Social Affairs, Bureau otf Social Affairs). Hitsugyo Okyujigyo Shiko Jogyo Shirabe. 
(Study of Emergency Work for Unemployment Relief, 1935). Tokyo, 1936. 28 pp. 


MALTA 
Emigration Department. Annual Report 1936-37. Valletta. xxv1 pp. 
This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information. Vol. LXIII, 
No. 13, 27 September 1987, page 412. 


NETHERLANDS 

Central Bureau voor de Statistiek. Overzicht 
van den omvang der vakbeweging in Nederland op 1 Januari 1936. Statistique du 
mouvement syndical aux Pays-Bas au 1° janvier 1936. The Hague, 1936. 60 pp. 


1,06 fi. 


t van sociale zaken. Jaarsverslag der inspectie van den havenarbeid 
over 1936. The Hague, 1937. v + 46 pp. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Public Works Statement, 1936. By the Hon. R. SEMPLE. Wellington, 1936. 
xxvii + 154 pp., illustr., maps. 


PALESTINE 
Department of Migration. Annual Report 1936. Jerusalem, 1937. 97 pp. 150 
mils. ; 3s. 
No. 2, 11 October 1937, page 53. ° 


SWITZERLAND 

fédéral de l'économie publique. Commission d’étude des prix. 
Cartels et accords @ caractére de cartel dans l’ économie suisse. 1° fascicule. 1°¢ partie : 
Pierres et terres. 2™° partie : Bois et verre. 3™° partie : Papier et carton. 27™° sup- 
plément de la Vie économique. Berne, 1937. 55 pp. 


UNITED STATES 
Co-ordinator for Industrial Co-operation. Council for Industrial 
Stenographic Proceedings, 10-11 December 1936. Washington. 177 pp., typescript. 


of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Union Scales of Wages and 
Hours in the Printing Trades, May 15, 1936. By Florence Pererson and C. F. 
Ravutu. Bulletin No. 631. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. v1 + 44 pp. 
10 cents. 

This report brings together the results of the 1936 survey of union scales of 
wages and hours in the printing trades in the United States. In 1936, average 
hours in the book-and-job printing trades were 40 per week, while they were slight- 
ly lower in the newspaper trades (39.1 per week). In 1935-36 wages were raised 
for about 50 per cent. of union members in the book-and-job printing trades and for 
29 per cent. of those in the newspaper trades. Other provisions of union agreements 
covering overtime, Sunday and holiday work, apprenticeship, etc., are summarised, 
and tables showing union scales of wages and hours by trades and cities are included 
in the report. 


Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. Projects Division. Research 
Section. Public Works Administration Aids to Education. Washington, 1937. 
v + 43 pp., illustr. 

A report of the work accomplished by the Public Works Administration in the 
repair and construction of school buildings. One chapter deals with direct and 
indirect employment resulting from the work undertaken, and statistics are given 
for certain projects showing the number of men employed, man-hours, and wages 


by occupations. 


Office of the Co-ordinator for Industrial Co-operation. Council for Industrial 
Progress. Recommendations and Representation. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1937. vir + 111 pp. 


Prison Industries Reorganisation Administration. The Prison Labour Problem 
in Maryland. A Survey. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1936. 1x + 
62 pp., diagrams. 


Social Security Board. Social Security in America. The Factual Background 
of the Social Security Act as summarized from Staff Reports to the Committee on 
Economic Security. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. xix + 592 pp. 
75 cents (paper). 

The Federal Social Security Act of 14 August 1935 marks the reception in the 
United States of the idea of social insurance. Its passage was a great event his- 
torically and future students will be grateful for a collection of the documents from 
which the Act was shaped. But there is need also in the present for an explanation 
and a justification, acquaintance with which must precede any fair criticism of the 
Act or proposal for its amendment. The source book which the Social Security 
Bard has just issued is therefore doubly welcome. Among the duties laid on the 
Board by the Act is that of conducting research on social insurance, and the present 
volume might form a fitting iatroduction to the B»ard’s research work, representing 
as it does a memorial to its predecessor, the Committee on Economic Security. 
The labour which went to the preparation of the Social Security Act was at once 
extensive, for a wide field of subjects had to be covered, and intensive, for time was 
very short. President Roosevelt’s promise of measures for the protection of workers 
against the major vi-_issitudes of liie was given to Congress on 4 June 1934 ; within 
a few weeks the Committee on Economic Security was appointed and by the end 
of the year it had completed the greater, part of its task, having presented to the 
President the report which he submitted to Congress on 17 January 1935. This 
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report supplied the foundation of the Bill which was seven months later to become 
the Social Security Act. The Committee was aided by numerous advisory bodies 
and a considerable staff of research workers under the direction of Dr. Edwin 
WirTe. 

The volume consists mainly of studies which were written by these research 
workers. The studies have been abridged and rearranged to form a series of chapters, 
each dealing with one of the titles of the Act : unemployment compensation, old- 
age security, security for children, provisions for the blind, the extension of public 
health services and the need for Federal support of social security programmes. 
The text is equipped with some 150 statistical tables. There are sixteen appendices, 
in which may be found memoranda on the statistical basis of unemployment insur- 
ance, descriptions of pension insurance in several countries (including a valuable 
study of the financial history of the German scheme), lists of the personnel who 
participated in the work of advice and research, and a list of all the reports that 
were prepared. A perusal of this list of reports shows that many of them have 
found no place in this collection, the scope of which indeed is designedly limited to 
the topics of the Act itself. 


Treasury Department. Report showing the Financial Status of Funds provided 
in the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935 and 1936 as of 31 March 1937. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. vir + 500 pp. 


INDIANA 
Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief. Division of Auditing and 
Statistics. Year Book. April 1933, through June 1934. July 1934, through June 
1935. Fort Wayne, 1936. vi + 392 pp. 

This book first reviews the relief organisation and the relief laws in Indiana 
prior to 1933, then gives a detailed report of the activities of the Commission 
appointed by the Governor in that year. The appendices contain summaries 
showing the number of cases and persons receiving relief under the general relief 
programme undertaken by the Commission and the expenditure incurred. 


—— —— Year Book. July 1935-June 1936. Fort Wayne, 1937. v + 118 pp. 
An analysis of the functions of the Commission appointed by the Governor 
of Indiana to administer unemployment relief. A large portion of this report is 
devoted to statistics of persons assisted and funds received and disbursed. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Committee on Consumer Credit. Report, 1936. 86 pp. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bureau of Labor. Unemployment Compensation Division. First Annual Report 
of the New Hampshire Unemployment Compensation Division. For the Year Ending 
31 December 1936. With Additional Data Covering 1 January 1937 to 15 February 
1937. Concord, 1937. 39 pp. 


—— —— Partial Unemployment. A Report and Recommendations to the 
Legislature. Concord, 1937. 24 pp., tables. 


State Board of Welfare and Relief. Division of Relief. Report on Direct Relief 
in New Hampshire 1 January 1935-31 December 1936. Concord, 1937. 71 pp. 


diagrams, tables. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Federation of Teachers. Teachers Union. College Section. The 
College Teacher and the Trade Union. New York. 32 pp. 


American Institute of Co-operation. American Co-operation, 1936. A collection 
of papers and discussions comprising the Twelfth Summer Session of the American 
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Institute of Co-operation at the University of Illinois, 15-19 June 1936. Washington, 
1936. xr + 750 pp. 

This volume reproduces the papers presented at the 1936 Summer Session of 
the American Institute of Co-operation and the discussions which took place during 
the session. Attention was given mainly to the question of marketing agricultural 
and dairy products, livestock, eggs, grain, fruit and vegetables. Some agricultural 
economic questions of international interest, such as major economic trends in 
world agriculture, European outlets for agricultural products, etc., were also dis- 
cussed. Among the papers dealing with general problems may be mentioned 
those by Mr. J. R. Barton, “ The Philosophy of Co-operation ’’,and by Mr. Murray 
D. Lincoin, Mr. M. G. Brices and Mr. Quentin REYNOLDs on “ Producer-Consumer 
Co-operative Relationships 


American Joint Distribution Committee. European Executive Offices. World 
Refugee Organisations. A Guide to Relief and Reconstruction Activities for Refugees 
from Germany. Paris, 1937. 122 pp. 

A register of the organisations throughout the world which are occupied with the 
work of assisting refugees from Germany. Part I lists those organisations whose 
activities are international and gives a brief description of the activities of each. 
Part II contains a list of the organisations by countries, with a review of the 
situation in each country as regards the settlement of refugees. The introduction 
states that of the 125,000 refugees who have left Germany since 1933 the majority 
have found homes through the work of these organisations. 


American Society of Planning Officials. New Horizons in Planning. Proceedings 
of the National Planning Conference held at Detroit, Michigan, 1-3 June 1937. 
Chicago, 1937. v + 178 pp. $2. 


Asociacién del Trabajo. Memoria y Balance. Correspondientes al Ejercicio 
1936-1937. Buenos Aires, Durruty, 1937. 27 pp. 


Association des industriels de Belgique pour I’étude et la propagation des engins 
et mesures propres & préserver les ouvriers des accidents du travail. L’année de la 
sécurité et de Vhygiéne. Recueil de renseignements relatifs a des études publiées en 
Belgique ou a l’étranger, en 1936, sur la prévention des accidents du travail et Vhygiéne 
de atelier. Brussels, 1937. 261 pp. 


Association nationale Stéphanie. Compte rendu de l’activité de I’ Association 
nationale Stéphanie pendant l'année 1935. By Louis KeLLter. Budapest. 56 pp. 


A Tribal Survey of Mongalla Province. By Members of the Province Staff 
and Church Missionary Society. Edited by L. F. Natper. Published for the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures by the Oxford University 
Press, London, New York, Toronto, 1937. vi + 231 pp., map. 15s. 

This survey of tribal conditions in a province of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
is the result of co-operation between Government officers and missionaries. It 
deals with the various Native groups’ tribal structure and religious beliefs, crime 
and punishment, and economic life. The last section is unfortunately one of 
the shortest. This valuable study of Native tribal life would certainly have 
gained by an attempt to discover the extent to which the tribal economy as 
affected by world contact fulfils its primary function, an enquiry which seems all 
the more appropriate in view ofsome of the economic and social conditions 
mentioned, such as the infant mortality rate of at least 50 per cent. 


Auswanderer. Bilder und Skizzen aus der Geschichte der deutschen A 
Herausgegeben von Hermann vON FREEDEN und Georg SMoLKa. Leipzig, Biblio- 


gtaphisches Institut, 1937. 182 pp., illustr. 


Barou, N. Co-operative Insurance. London, P. S. King, 1936. x1 + 391 pp. 
This book, which fills an important gap, can be rightly considered as the first 
comprehensive textbook on co-operative insurance. Although insurance is one of the 
most developed branches of modern economy, drawing millions of people into the 
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sphere of its activities, the working population is far from being satisfactorily 
served. This is why wage-earners and small farmers have been forming co-operative 
insurance societies to cover their own needs. The movement has rapidly developed 
during the last 70 years and now comprises hundreds of societies in some 35 coun- 
tries, uniting in membership over 20 million people and having accumulated funds 
amounting to over £1,000,000,000. While pointing out that co-operative insurance 
can only supplement, but not replace or eliminate, social insurance, the author 
gives an outline of its theory and of the history and activities of its institutions. 
The book contains a full description of the organisation and the financial and social 
achievements of the co-operative insurance movement, as well as a remarkable 


analysis of the problem of its future development. 


Becchi, G. B. La Conferenza del Comité maritime international, Parigi, 18-21 
maggio 1937. Reprinted from Il Diritto Marittimo, June 1937. Rome. 26 pp. 

The author gives a short account of the work of the Maritime Law Conference 
convoked by the International Maritime Committee and held in Paris from 18 to 
21 May 1937, at which the International Labour Office was represented ; he sets 
out succinctly the origin of the problem of criminal jurisdiction in cases of collision 
at sea, gives the text of the Draft Convention adopted by the Conference, and 
recalls the collaboration of the International Labour Office with the International 
Maritime Committee in this matter. 


Bener, Gustav P. Landwirtschafiliche Kolonisation in Sud-Amerika. Disser- 
tation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktor rerum politicarum der hohen juris- 
tischen Fakultét der Universitat Bern. Chur, Bischofberger, 1936. 126 pp. 


Beteta, Ramon. En defensa de la revolucién. Preface by C. HERRERA-FRIMONT. 
Mexico, D.A.P.P., 1937. x + 89 pp. 


—— The Mexican Revolution. A defence. Preface by C. HERRERA-FRIMONT. 
Mexico, D.A.P.P., 1937. x + 86 pp. 

The author, who occupies the post of Assistant Secretary of State in the Mexican 
Foreign Office, has collected in this pamphlet six lectures which he recently delivered 
before Uuited States audiences under the auspices of either the United States 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, or Williams College, Massa- 
chusetts. In these lectures the social and economic policies of Mexico with respect 
to education, organised labour and the agrarian problem are analysed and inter- 
preted for the bene fit of persons insufficiently acquainted with the nature of Mexico’s 
problems, and especially with the progress which has been achieved towards their 
solution by the several administrations which have governed the country as a result 
of the Revolution. The titles of the lectures are as follows: “The Moving Forces 
in Mexican Life’’; “Mexico and the World Economic Crisis”’; “Some Economic 
Aspects of Mexico’s Six-year Plan ”’ ; “ What we can learn from Mexico ”’ ; “ Why 
teach Spanish ’’ ; and “ Rural Education in present-day Mexico’’. 


Blaha, I. Arnost. Sociologie intelingence. Sociologické Knihovna. Menii fada. 
Svazek X. Prague, “ Orbis ’’, 1937. 396 pp. 50 koruny. 


Brayne, C. V. Social Justice First. London, Allen and Unwin, 1937. 100 pp. 
38s. 6d. 


Chin Kuo Chun. L’enseignement agricole et rural en Chine. Preface by M. H. 
Hitter. Paris, Pierre Bossuet, 1937. 232 pp. map. 

This study on rural agricultural education in China is preceded by an intro- 
duction of a hundred pages surveying Chinese agriculture as such. 


Dawber, Mark A. Rebuilding Rural America. New York, vemos: Press, 
1937. x11 + 210 pp. 


Der neue Brockhaus. Encyclopaedia in four volumes, with atlas. Leipzig, 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1937. 

The two first volumes, A-E (746 pages) and F-K (784 pages), of the new four- 
voiu: ie edition of Bréekhaus’ Encyclopaedia are now obtainable. The whole 
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work contains 170,000 principal words and 10,000 illustrations, and constitutes 
a valuable book of reference on all subjects including: Nations and States, 
History, Literature, Commerce, Industry, Transport, Physics, the Technical 
Sciences, Vocational Guidance, etc. This new edition devotes special attention 
to the German language. It contains all the radical words, almost all impor- 
tant derivatives and thousands of compounds, and includes not only the 
language of literature but also colloquial German and the German equivalents 
of loan-words. Further, it both deals with general questions and provides useful 
information to the specialist in all branches of knowledge, including social problems 
and politics. Under the radical word Arbeit (labour), for instance, appear Arbeiter- 
schutz (the protection of workers), Arbeiterverbdnde (workers’ associations), Arbeits- 
front (Labour Front), Arbeitsgerichisbarkeit (jurisdiction in labour questions), 
Arbeitsversicherung (workers’ insurance), Arbeiislager (labour camps), Arbeits- 
recht (labour law), Arbeitspsychologie (the psychology of labour), Internationales 
Arbeiisamt (International Labour Office), etc. Of special interest in this edition 
are the descriptive pictures taken over fr.m Brockhaus’ illustrated dictionary 
( Sprach- Brockhaus ), i.e. sketches of objects and of their various kinds and several 
parts, accompanied by their names. These sketches are of special value to the 
translator in that they help him clearly to describe certain objects and their parts. 
The atlas contains 670 maps in colour and 840 charts. Besides the ordinary maps 
of various countries there are special maps dealing with geological and economic 
subjects, the animal and vegetable worlds, mineral wealth, racial distribution, 
ete. The whole represents a remarkable comprehensive atlas of the world. 


Dolléans, Edouard. Histoire du mouvement ouvrier. I. 1830-1871. Preface 
by Lucien Fesvre. Paris, Armand Colin, 1936. 3897 pp. 33 frs. 


The history of the struggle of the working class is a subject which has tempted 
many authors. Few, however, have traced it in such a vivid and attractive manner 
as the former General Secretary of the International Chamber of Commerce in 
this book, which takes a place in the series of his works on the labour movement 
alongside his well-known studies on Robert Owen and the Chartist movement. 
As the preface shows, the author has attempted a detailed study of the formation, 
structure and international organisation of the working masses, showing how 
within these masses have been constituted, like a ferment, small groups, nuclei 
of intelligent working men, eager to read, and capable of reflecting on what they 
have read and on their own experience, in a word, how a veritable aristocracy of 
labour has been formed, guiding the reactions of the masses not only in regard 
to vital problems raised by modern industrial technique, but also and especially 
in regard to important problems of a general nature and social problems. Thus, 
if he gives the rightful place to the work of the great ideologists, such as Marx, 
Proudhon and Bakounine, he also brings into the foreground the obscure militant 
workers who slowly and laboriously have shaped trade unionism. After recalling 
in the first part of the book the pitiable state of the workers in France and in 
England at the beginning of the nineteenth century, he devotes the second part 
to the stormy history of the French labour movement between 1830 and 1836. 
The working class, which in July 1830 allowed the industrial and commercial 
bourgeoisie to rise to power, saw no improvement in their lot as a result, and so 
began to organise themselves under the cover of philanthropic and friendly societies. 
Timid at first, their claim to a living wage soon became more insistent, and led 
to the insurrections of November 1831 and April 1834 at Lyons, and the massacre 
of 14 April 1834 in Paris. Similarly, in the third part, the author describes the 
Chartist experiment in Great Britain, where the industrial proletariat came into 
being earlier than in France. Efforts at organisation assumed two forms, a guild 
movement initiated by Robert Owen which attained its zenith in 1833 with the 
formation of the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union, and a pclitical 
movement based on the principles of the London Working Men’s Association. 
There followed the great movement in favour of the People’s Charter drawn up 
during the early months of 1837. But soon the advocates of physical force triumphed 
over the “ moral force men ”’ and the risings at Birmingham in July 1839 and at 
Newport in November of the same year ensued. In the fourth part of the book 
the author discusses the attitude of the labour movement towards the :deologists : 
Engels, who in his study of Chartism collected material that was to permit Karl 
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Marx to emit his doctrine and to launch his “ Communist Manifesto ’’, and Proudhon 
with his Philosophie de la misére and Qu’est-ce que la propriété? ‘The fifth part 
brings the reader back to the labour movement in France : the revolution of 1848, 
the reforms that it secured, the creation of the “ national workshops ”’ ( Ateliers 
nationauzx), the closing of which caused the disturbances of June 1848, and the 
attempt, in 1850, to form a federation of the existing trade unions. But soon 
the Second Republic, alarmed by the June disturbances, withdrew the concessions 
it had made. The coup d’état of 2 December 1851 put an end to its existence, 
and during all the early part of the Second Empire the trade unions were pent 
up. The sixth part contains a history of the First International (1863-1870). 
Contact had been established between the French and the English workers’ organis- 
ations ; the creation of an international organisation was proposed to the trade 
union leaders in 1863 by the French delegates. A scheme was drawn up in 1864, 
and the first International Congress was held in Geneva from 3 to 8 September 
1866 and attended by workers’ representatives from several countries. Other 
international Congresses were to follow down to the war of 1870 which broke 
up the French labour movement and involved the decline, then the fall, of the 
First International. The epilogue describes the drama of the Paris Commune. 


Elsas, M. J. Umriss einer Geschichte der Preise und Léhne in Deutschland. 
Vom ausgehenden Mittelalter bis zum Beginn des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
Erster Band. Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1936. x-+808 pp. 


Ferriére, A. La structure économique de demain. L’ordre coopératif par le plan 
du travail, Etudes critiques. Genéve, Services publics, 1936. 62 pp. 


Filley, Jane, and Mitchell, Thérése. Consider the Laundry Workers. New York, 
League of Women Shoppers, 1937. 64 pp., illustr. 10 cents. 

Describes the processes carried on in laundries in the United States, typical 
hours worked and wages earned, current hardships and abuses in the experience 
of laundry workers, and the available remedies in labour legislation and collective 
bargaining. The voluntary organisation which has published this pamphlet is a 
league of women who believe that, 90 per cent. of the retail purchasing in the country 
being made by women, an extensive organisation of women purchasers could bring 
pressure to bear for industrial reform. By accepting only such goods and services 
as come from establishments meeting all legal requirements and bargaining collect- 
ively with their employees, it could enforce a close observance of the law and win 
the consent of employers who still stand out to engage in collective bargaining. 
The pamphlet builds up its picture of present practice with descriptions of typical 
instances and its programme for reform from expressions of opinion, suggestions 
of various interested groups, and experience already acquired. Twenty members 
of the league visited laundries, talked with employers, and visited laundry workers 
in their homes in the evening. These voluntary investigators filled up detailed 
questionnaires on which generalisations could be based. 


Fraser, Gladys G. The Licensing of Boarding Homes, Maternity Homes, and 
Child Welfare Agencies. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937. 1x+ 107 pp. 
75 cents. 


Freundlich, Emmy. Popular Nutrition and the Housewife. Memorandum 
prepared for the International Co-operative Women’s Guild. London, 1937. 
16 pp. 

Goesseries, F. L’auvre du logement populaire urbain et rural en Belgique. 
Brussels, Association des patrons et ingénieurs catholiques de Belgique. 39 pp. 
This little volume gives a clear and authoritative survey of the housing question 


in Belgium. It summarises and analyses the various laws on the subject, reviews 
the work which has been achieved and points out what still remains to be done. 


Golodetz, Alec, and Henriques, Cyril Q. Report on the Possibilities of Jewish 
Settlement in Ecuador. London, 1936. 116 pp., maps. 5s. 

This report is the outcome of a visit made to Ecuador by an irrigation engineer 
and an economist for the purpose of investigating the possibilities of Jewish 
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settlement in that country. As a result of their enquiry the authors are convinced 
that Ecuador is eminently suitable for Jewish mass immigration and recommend 
immediate settlement. 


Guhl, Dr. Theo. Das neue Aktiengesellschafis- und Genossenschafisrecht der 
Schweiz. Nach dem Bundesgeseiz iiber die Revision der Titel XXIV bis XXXIII 
des Obligationenrechis vom 18. Dezember 1936. Zurich, Polygraphischer Verlag, 
1937. 139 pp. 


Gutachterausschuss fiir das éffentliche Krankenhauswesen. Richilinien fiir den 
Bau und Betrieb von Krankenanstalien. Stuttgart, Berlin, W. Kohlhammer, 1937, 
193 pp. 

In this work the German Technical Committee on Hospital Organisation 
specifies the principles to be observed in the construction of institutions for the care 
of the sick and examines in detail a certain number of cases : establishments for the 
treatment of infectious diseases, for children, for venereal diseases, for tubercu- 
losis, maternity hospitals, psycho-analytical and neurological departments of 
hospitals, psychotherapeutic departments, laboratories, etc. Several technical 
problems are also considered : heating, lighting, protection against fire, first aid, 
ventilation, kitchens, ete. A detailed table of contents enables the reader to find 
easily the information sought. 


Hammerl, Dr. Josef, and Kraus, Dr. Hans. Jlandbuch des Arbeitslosenrechtes 
einschliesslich der Altersfiirsorge. Eine systematische Darstellung der geltenden 
Bestimmungen unter Beriicksichtigung der Praxis. Gesetzausgabe des Gewerk- 
schaftsbundes der ésterreichischen Arbeiter und Angestellten. Band II. Vienna, 
Leipzig, Franz Deuticke, 1936. v+199 pp. 


Handschin, Hans. Die Rochdaler Grundsdtze und das Genossenschaftsprogramm. 
Genossenschaftliche Volksbibliothek. Herausgeben vom Verband schweiz. Kon- 
sumvereine. Heft 37. Basle, 1936. 74 pp. 


Hohaus, Reinhard A. Observations on Financing Old Age Security. Reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Actuarial Society of America, Vol. XX XVIII, Part 1, 
No. 97, May 1937. Pp. 115-139. New York. 

This article supplements the article which appeared in a previous number of 
the “ Transactions of the Actuarial Society of America ’’ under the title “‘ Reserves 
for National Old-Age Pensions *’, and which was briefly analysed in the Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, July 1937, pages 142-143. After exam- 
ining closely the systems of social insurance in operation in different coun- 
tries, notably in Germany, Great Britain and Sweden, and considering the recent 
discussions on the subject in the United States, Mr. Hohaus sets out his conclu- 
sions. In his opinion, the choice of the financial system depends fundamentally on 
economic and social conditions, and therefore, before deciding, it is necessary to 
consider among others the following points : the scope of the scheme (classes of 
persons covered by it) ; the fiscal policy of the Government ; the effect of reserves 
and their. investment on (a) the capital market, (b) the balance between consump- 
tion expenditure and capital accumulation, (c) interest rates, (d) the currency and 
credit system of the country. Among the different problems that may be considered 
in connection with the choice of a financial system, the author distinguishes as 
being of crucial importance the distribution of the costs of old-age insurance, on 
the one hand, over different groups within the population, and on the other, over 
different generations. He deals separately with the two questions, observing at 
the same time that for valid conclusions to be drawn, the results of the separate 
analyses must be considered conjointly. With regard to the second problem, i.e. 
the distribution of costs over different generations, he considers it first from the 
standpoint of the advocates of the reserve method, and secondly from that of the 
advocates of the current-cost method, pointing out the essential differences be- 
tween the two. Then, in an extremely interesting part of his exposition, he indicates 
as the broad lines of a “ possible ’’ solution of the difficulties examined, the follow- 
ing reforms: (1) enlargement of the scope of the system ; (2) inclusion of a sur- 
vivorship benefit for the widow of a pensioner at the age of 65 ; (3) commencement 
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of benefit at an earlier date, for example, 1939 instead of 1942 ; adoption of a new 
benefit formula which will increase the rate of benefits payable in the first years of 
the scheme, with smaller increments over the subsequent years. Mr. Hohaus 
recognises that the relevant provisions would require careful drafting, but he 
thinks that his proposals, if given effect, may put an end to the discussions on the 
financing of old-age insurance, which have assumed such amplitude in the United 
States, and, in particular, furnish ground for agreement between the present advo- 
cates of the reserve method and those of the current-cost method. He ends with a 
reference to a proposed joint study by the Senate Finance Committee and the 
Social Security Board with a view to the amendment of the Social Security Act, 
and states his conviction that the outcome will be a greatly improved Federal 
old-age insurance system, which will have among other beneficial results that 
of closing, or at least greatly moderating, the reserve versus current-cost debate on 


terms acceptable to most of the participants. 


Konopatzki, Siegfried. Die innerdeutsche Westwanderung der ostpreussischen 
Bevilkerung und die Erforschung ihrer Ursachen. Inaugural-Dissertation genehmigt 
von der philologisch-historischen Abteilung der philosophischen Fakultaét der 
Universitit Leipzig. Leipzig, Hermann Gunther, 1936. 107 pp. 


Kotschnig, Walter M. Unemployment in the Learned Professions. An Inter- 
national Study of Occupational and Educational Planning. London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1937. x1m+347 pp. 12s. 6d. 


This report is analysed above under the heading : “ Reports and Enquiries ”’. 


Kurashiki rodo kagaku kenkyusho. Institute for Science of Labour. Nihon 
shakai eisei neukan. Japanese Year-Book of Social Hygiene for 1936. Kurasiki. 


Leclerq, Abbé Jacques. Legons de droit naturel. IV. Les droits et devoirs indivi- 
duels. Deuxiéme partie. Travail, propriété, Etudes morales, sociales et juridiques. 
Namur, A. Wesmael-Charlier, 1937. 434 pp. 50 frs. (Belgian). 


Madariaga, S. de. Anarchy or Hierarchy. London, Allen and Unwin, 1937- 
244 pp. 7s. 6d. 

“ No society ’’, the author says, “ can work without order, hierarchy, continuity 
and discipline. ’’ After a criticism of the ways and practices of liberal democracy, 
he outlines his conception of an authoritarian functional State in which neither 
liberty nor democracy would be sacrificed. An Economic Council would form 
the apex of its organisation, which would include a certain number of public 
institutions entrusted with the different services. These institutions might be 
socialised to a greater or less extent. Industry would be organised on a guild basis, 
and a Guild Congress would act as an advisory organ of the National Economic 
Council. Private initiative in industry would be recognised, but only within 
certain limits, while measures would be taken to prevent the exploitation of labour 
and to provide employment and social protection. The disorganisation of the public 
services by industrial strife and the abuse of the strike for political ends would 
be prevented by the prohibition of the lock-out and the strike. Other proposals 
include the limitation of private fortunes and of large landed property, and the 
control of banks and of big industries. On this functional State would rise the moral 
and political State based on liberal and democratic principles. Mr. de Madariaga 
considers that the organisation he advocates, which is that, he says, of a “ unanim- 
ous organic democracy’, could be extended to the international field, and he 
sees in a federation of national economies a possible remedy for world economic 
disequilibrium and political strife. 


Mayer, Marian. Workmen’s Compensation Law in Louisiana. A Case Study. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1937. 253 pp. $2. 

The greater part of this study is occupied by an exposition of the Louisiana 
workmen’s compensation law as interpreted by the courts. Critical matter is 
confined to some rather brief conclusions. The general student of social legislation, 
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as distinct from the specialist in compensation law, will find the study of particular 
interest from the light it sheds on the question of the ability of civil courts to 
administer workmen’s compensation as a measure of social welfare. 


Millard, A. Douglas. The Co-operative Movement. To-day and To-morrow. 
Day to Day Pamphlets, No. 33. London, The Hogarth Press, 1936. 61 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Mirkovic, Nikola. Plan Milhaud i njegova primena. Belgrade, Ekonomsko- 
Finansiskog Zivota, 1937. 23 pp. 


Molyneaux, Peter. The Cotton South and American Trade Policy. World 
Affairs Books No. 17. New York, National Peace Conference, 1936. 63 pp. 


National Council of Labour. Report on Labour's Pension Plan for Old Age, 
Widows and Children. London. 32 pp. 2d. 

Under the present general scheme of widows’, orphans’ and old-age insurance 
in Great Britain, the rates of the pensions are admittedly too low to suffice for the 
maintenance of the beneficiary: the pension has to be eked out by individual 
savings, by an additional pension from a works fund, or by poor relief. Moreover, 
the old-age pensioner tends to remain in employment instead of making room for 
a younger man. The proposals put forward in this pamphlet are for a general 
raising of pension rates, the higher old-age pension, however, being awarded only 
subject to retirement. The increased pensions are intended to suffice for main- 
tenance at a modest standard. There exists in the country a widespread demand 
for pensions at 60, but the cost of such pensions is shown to be prohibitive, unless 
they are limited to the chronically unemployed. The additional annual expenditure 
which the increased pensions would entail is estimated at £80,000,000, and it is 
proposed that the necessary revenue should be obtained, as under the scheme, 
from the State, the employer and the insured person. 


Carlos A. La lucha en favor de la vivienda popular. Instituto social 
de la Universidad Nacional del Litoral. Secci6n museo. No. 1. Santa Fé, 1936. 


53 pp., diagrams. 
Nordin, John. Lantarbetstidslagen. Upsala, Almqvist och Wiksell, 1936. 135 pp. 


Norske arbeiderparti and Arbeidernes faglige landsorganisation. Jordbruks- 
komité. Okonomiske sports- mal i Jordbrubet. Innstilling fra den av Arbeuder- 
partiet og Landsorganisasjonen opnevnte jordbrukskomité om lonnsregulering, 
he Oslo, 1937. 42 pp. 


Ohara Shakai Mondai Kenkyu Sho. (Ohara Institute for Social Research). 
Nihon Rodo Nenkan. (Labour Year-Book of Japan, 1936). Osaka, 1937. 785 pp. 


Papart, Julien, and Logen, Frangois. Pour la liberié du consommateur. Brussels, 
“ Bulletin Coop.”’. 44 pp. 


Perham, Margery. Native Administration in Nigeria. London, New York, 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1937. x11+404 pp., maps. 

Nigeria is the most populated territory administered under the British Colonial 
Office. Its Native policy has deeply influenced the whole of British tropical Africa. 
A careful study of the principles of Native administration in Nigeria by such an 
accepted exponent of British colonial policy 23 Miss Perham cannot fail to result 
in a book of considerably more than local importance. 

The subject of the book is Native administration in the technical sense which 
the term has acquired in British African colonies—the constitutional and adminis- 
trative relations between the European Government and the Native communities 
acting through their traditional authorities. Miss Perham recognises that this 
treatment may put Native institutions in an exaggerated perspective ; the insistence 
on the adaptation of Native institutions to the new needs with which they may 
be expected to cope may encourage a denial of the urgency of problems less clearly 
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within their competence. Not the least interesting part of her book is an attempt 
to place her sectional problem in its true proportion by examining the relationship 
of Native administration to the general activities of the European Government 
and to general problems resulting from European contact. 


Pitaud, Henri. La terre au paysan. Paris, Pierre Bossuet, 1936. 443 pp. 15 fr. 


Porteous, D. A. Pension and Widows’ and * Funds. Institute of Actu- 
aries Students’ Society’s Consolidation of Reading Series. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1936. x1 + 111 pp. 


This work is in two parts devoted respectively to pension funds and widows’ 
and orphans’ funds. The first begins with some general indications on the financial 
systems of the funds under consideration, then deals with the principles on which 
they are based, the actuarial formulae employed in connection with the funds, the 
legal provisions that govern them, the methods of evaluation, and the problems 
connected with the creation of a new fuud. In the second part the two classical 
methods of evaluation, i.e. the “ collective’? method and the “ reversionary’’ method, 
are first described in separate chapters. They are then compared in the last chapter, 
which summarises their advantages and their drawbacks. The work is primarily 
designed for actuarial students. but will be a valuable aid to the actuary engaged 
in drawing up the balance sheet of a fund in operation or a scheme for a new pension 
fund. 


Prévost, Jean. La terre est aux hommes. Paris, Gallimard, 1936. 219 pp. 15 fr. 


The author shows that the artificial check in the emigration of the white race 
to new countries during the last fifteen years is one of the principal causes of the 
economic and demographic discomforts from which the world is suffering to-day. 
In his opinion the migratory movement, so vast during the nineteenth century, 
should normally have continued during the first half of the twentieth, until a 
natural stabilisation of the population of too prolific nations put a stop to it before 
the earth was overpopulated. He foresees that the human race will arrive at a system 
by which it will be fed by the tropical countries and equipped by countries of the 
temperate zone. He devotes several pages to a description of moral prejudices 
against migrants, the different stages of immigration, the arrest of immigration into 
the United States and the new countries, unemployment in Europe, and their con- 
sequences. He looks for the remedy, but without losing sight of the fact that if 
the barriers mistakenly raised between nations are suddenly swept away the remedy 
might prove worse than the evil. He advocates therefore a progressive and planned 
development, with the help of capital and plant from the older countries, and the 
equipment and production of the new ones. He suggests that France should set 
an example by opening up her colonies to the nationals of countries which are 
suffering from overpopulation. To ensure possibilities of employment to the 
newcomers, he advocates the creation of certain undertakings in the localities 
where they settle (irrigation works, working of new mines, river regulation and 
engineering, creation of ports, and development of various industries such as the 
coffee and fibre industries) ; the prosperity of such colonial undertakings should 
be assured by free or favoured import into the European countries interested of 
products from the new lands. The establishment of such settlers would compensate 
countries which have not received their share of colonial territories for the absence 
of lands under their own flag ; as to the countries with colonial possessions, such 
settlement, preceded by a number of agreements with very different peoples, so 
far from weakening their chances of maintaining their political position in the 
colonies, could only serve to strengthen them. 


Prinzi, Dott. Daniele G. JI rapporti di lavoro nella agricoltura indigena della 
Tripolitania. Relazioni e monografie agrario-coloniali, N. 40. Florence, Istituto 
agricolo coloniale italiano, 1936. 54 pp. 


Ralph, J. A. A. The Wage-System and Some of iis Critics. London, James 
Clarke, 234 pp. 5s. 

This study contains a careful analysis from an ethical point of view of the 
nature of the wage system and its advantages and disadvantages. It also examines 
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certain alternative methods of organising production and distribution. The author 
reaches the conclusion that the position of the wage-earner is not in itself ‘ethically 
indefensible, and that, as the wage system has in the past contributed to the 
growth of wealth and leisure, it should not be discarded unless and until the 
superior merits of alternative systems have been conclusively demonstrated by 


practical experiment. 


Reitell, Charles, and Lugrin, J. P. Le contréle des frais d’exploitation par la 
méthode des taux-standards et du budget variable. Reprinted from the Bulletin du 
Comité national belge de organisation scientifique. Brussels, 1936. 11 pp. 


Rodriguez, Dr. Oscar. La proteccién social del recien nacido. Bases para una 
legislacion en la Republica Argentina. Buenos Aires, Aniceto Lopez, 1936. 40 pp., 
illustr. 


The author points out the care of every kind that society owes to the child, 
and the necessity of protecting it against every risk from the eugenic standpoint. 
He emphasises the value of social legislation to ensure to women proper rest before 
and after childbirth, and shows the advantages of a maternity insurance system. 


Roeck, Dr. J. de. Bevolkerungsproblem. Volkswelvaart of Volksondergang. 
Tielt, Drukkeru Lannoo, 1936. 111 pp., diagrams. 


Romcke, Ferdinand. Lov om Arbeidervern av 19 Juni 1936. Oslo, Norlis, 1936. 
134 pp. 


Rosenthal, S. Impressions recueillies dans quelques-uns des pays de Amérique 
latine au point de vue commercial, industriel et financier. Brussels, H. and M. Schau- 
mans, 1937. 157 pp. 


Rowntree, B. Seebohm. The Human Needs of Labour. London, New York, 
Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1937, 162 pp., tables. 


The author of Poverty and other works has just published a new and largely 
re-written edition of his well-known book which appeared in 1918 and dealt with 
the subject indicated above. The purpose of the work is to state facts which would 
help in deciding what incomes families should receive to enable them to secure 
the necessaries of a healthy life, and are of importance in matters pertaining to 
minimum wages, nutrition, etc. On a conservative basis, the author estimates 
that a family of husband, wife and three dependent children in London in 1936 
needed 53 shillings per week for the maintenance of physical efficiency. The 
corresponding figure in rural districts was 41 shillings. Figures are given showing 
the distribution on various items (food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, household 
sundries, personal sundries) in the country and in the towns. These figures do 
not take into consideration families with more than three dependent children, 
and, according to calculations based on a sample for York, 34.5 per cent. of the 
children in the families studied would be inadequately provided for during five 
years or more of their lives, even if the minimum wages were fixed at the sums 
indicated. 

The author concludes that to deal with the needs of larger families the intro- 
duction of some scheme of family allowances appears to be advisable and suggests 
the appointment of a Statutory Committee or Royal Commission to investigate the 
whole problem. 

This work is a classic of its kind, and should not be overlooked by any serious 
student of the problems of social welfare and standards of living. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs. The Problem of International Invest- 
ment. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1937. 871 pp. 12s. 
6d 


A contribution to the literature of international economics by a study group 
of members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. The authors attempt 
to analyse objectively the conditions under which long-term capital may move 
between countries and to consider the special factors in the world economy of 
to-day which tend to limit the extent to which such movements are possible or 
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desirable. The book also contains a careful study of the post-war history of inter- 
national investments. 


Rudin, Hans, and Schiir, Arnold. Kalkulation. Einst und Jetzt. Basle, Verein 
schweizerischer Konsumverwalter, 1937. 72 pp., diagrams. 
Salcius, Petras. Zemés ukio organizacijos Lietuvoje. Iki 1915 metu. Les organi- 
sations coopératives en Lithuanie jusqu’a 1915. Mémoires de la Faculté de droit de 
l'Université de Vytautas-Le-Grand. Kaunas, 1937. 1v + 277 pp. 

The author, who is Professor of Political Economy in the University of Kau- 
nas, and President of the Central Union of Lithuanian Co-operative Societies, 
makes a study of the history of agricultural organisation in Lithuania from its 
beginnings down to 1915, when all the agricultural organisations were destroyed 
by the war. In Lithuania agricultural organisations were always imbued with the 
co-operative ideology, but for practical purposes co-operation really came into 
being in that country in 1873, with the foundation of the first co-operative credit 
societies. From 1905 onward, and particularly from 1907 onward, the co-operative 
movement received a considerable impetus, and a large number of agricultural co- 
operative societies, co-operative dairies, co-operative consumers’ and co-operative 
credit societies were founded. The co-operative movement in Lithuania has always 
been a popular one, closely linked with the idea of national revival. 


Salgado V., Daniel. El costo de la vida de los obreros de artes grdaficas en el distrito 
federal. Supplement to the Revista de economia y estadistica de Mexico. July 1936. 
Mexico, 1936. 30 pp., diagrams. 


Sandoval, Dr. Jose Enrique de. La conferencia textil de Washington (Abril 2 
al 17 de 1937). Havana, Carasa, 1937. 91 pp. 

Account of the Technical Tripartite Conference on the Textile Industry held 
at Washington from 2 to 17 April 1937. 


Schapera, I., and others. The Bantu-speaking Tribes of South Africa. An 
Ethnographical Survey. Edited for the (South African) Inter-University Committee 
for African Studies by I. Scuarera. London, George Routledge, 1937. xv + 453 pp. 
illustr. 

This book is the outcome of a resolution adopted by the South African Inter- 
University Committee for African Studies to “ sponsor the preparation and publi- 
cation of a handbook of South African tribes’’. The greater part of the book is 
devoted to an account of the Bantu as they were before the introduction of Western 
civilisation. The last chapters, however, treat the nature of the political control 
by Europeans, the resulting cultural changes in tribal life, the Bantu on European- 
owned farms, and the Native in the towns. Dr. Schapera’s chapter on cultural 
changes emphasises the prominent part played by labour migrations. He states 
that the average percentage of men working abroad at any one time is 40 in 
Bechuanaland, 50 in Basutoland and the Transkei, and as high as 70 in some 
Ciskeian districts. Of recent years, moreover, women have begun going out to work 
despite the almost unanimous disapproval of both the administration and the 
tribes as a whole. 

The chapters on the Natives on European farms and in the town equally em- 
phasise the wide changes produced by employment under Europeans. 


Schmidt, Dr. Wolfgang. Die Unfallversicherung, ein Sonderfall der Sozial- 
versicherung. Ein geschichtlicher Uberblick bis zur ersten reichsgesetzlichen Regelung. 
Wiirzburg-Aumiihle, Triltsch, 1937. 60 pp. 

After recalling the first measures of social assistance instituted in ancient 
times, the author gives an account of the development of social assistance under 
the influence of Christianity and the guild system of the Middle Ages. A special 
paragraph is devoted to the history of social assistance in the mining industry, 
and another to the improvement in social assistance due to the growth of large- 
scale industry. The author discusses and deprecates the proposal of certain 
experts to suppress accident insurance and -to divide its functions between 
sickness insurance and invalidity insurance. 
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Schweizerische Zentralstelle fiir freiwilligen Arbeitsdienst. Der freiwillige 
Arbeitsdienst 1933-1936. IV. Jahresbericht fiir das Jahr 1936. Zurich, 1937, 27 pp- 
+ tables. 

Account of the development of the voluntary labour service in Switzerland 
during the period 1933-1936. 


Sliz, Dr. Josef. Der Staatsauschuss zur Unterstiitzung Arbeitsloser. ( Gesetz vom 
19. VII. 1921, S. d. G. u. V. Nr. 267, mit allen Novellen und Durchfiihrungs- 
Verordnungen, Ministerialerlissen und Entscheidungen). Gesetze fiir Arbeiter und 
Angestellte mit Erliuterungen. Heft 2. Reichenberg, Zentralgewerkschafts- 
kommission des Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes, 1936. 400 pp. 


Smith, W. Millar. The Marketing of Australian and New Zealand Primary 
Products. Foreword by J. Coarman, C.I.E., M.A. London, Pitman, 1936. xvm + 
352 pp. 


Sohlenius, H., and Thedin, N. Kooperationen och varupriserna. Stockholm, 
Kooperativa Férbundets Bokférlag. 80 pp. 


Spiilty, Armin. Die Lage der englischen Baumwollindustrie. Konkurrenz- 
verhdlinisse und Sanierungsméglichkeiten. Dissertation der rechts- und staats- 
wissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitaét Ziirich. Zurich, W. Biichi, 1936. 
xvii + 271 pp., tables. 


Stevens, W. Mackensie. Effective Structural Organisation for Chinese Co-oper- 
atives. Nanking, University of Nanking, College of Agriculture and Forestry. 
v + 90 pp. 

The author, who has taken an active part in the co-operative movement in 
China, enumerates in the first part of this pamphlet the principles of sound co- 
operative organisation. In the second part he analyses the relations between co- 
operative marketing and co-operative credit. Co-operative marketing in China, 
he says, is held up by the lack of sufficient co-operative credit societies in certain 
areas. Since co-operative societies based on personal credit require a longer period 
of development to become effective, he makes suggestions for the development 
of a “ transitional type of secured-credit society ’’ in such areas. The third part 
describes the different types of co-operative societies and their structural organi- 
sation. 


—— Practical Co-operative Accounting with special reference to Chinese Co, 
operatives. Nanking, University of Nanking, 1936. v1 + 104 pp. 

Detailed analysis of the accounting problems of co-operative societies. A de- 
scription is given of simple accounting systems to suit village societies formed by 
people of limited education, and of more advanced systems for societies undertaking 
business activities sufficiently extensive to justify the employment of trained 
officials. 


Stewart, Maxwell S. Social Security. New York, W. W. Norton, 1937. 320 pp, 

A number of important works on social security have recently appeared in 
the United States, some emphasising the need for social insurance, some giving a 
large place to the description of foreign legislation, some concentrating on analysis 
and criticism of the Social Security Act. Mr. Stewart has managed to give, in a 
small compass and a most readable form, a short survey of all of these aspects. 
Considerations of space have compelled him to present somewhat summarily the 
arguments with which he supports his criticisms of the Act and his proposals for 
its amendment, but even where they do not convince they remain suggestive. 

The work is in three parts. The first is an analysis of the extent of the suffering 
which has arisen in the United States from the lack of insurance against the several 
social risks. The second describes the Social Security Act and compares it with - 
foreign systems. The third, which concerns the future, shows that such projects 
as the Townsend Plan and the Lundeen-Dunn Bill, utopian though they may seem, 
nevertheless interpret a real desire among the workers for a complete and generous 
system of social security on a non-contributory basis. 
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Stewart, Michael. The Forty-Hour Week. A Case for Collective Action. London, 
Victor Gollancz and New Fabian Research Bureau, 1937. 35 pp. 6d. 


This pamphlet puts forward the case for the 40-hour week and explains the 
action taken by the International Labour Organisation on the question. It stresses 
the view that increased costs attributable to a reduction in hours of work with 
maintenance of wages should, as far as possible, be met by an increase in hourly 
productivity, or by a reduction in other costs through technical improvements or 
better organisation, or by a reduction in profits. A possible method of reducing 
non-labour costs in certain cases lies in the further use of shift systems, the conse- 
quences of which are discussed. It is suggested that, as unilateral action presents 
some difficulties for Great Britain in view of the nature and importance of her 
foreign trade, the British Government should make every effort to secure 
international agreement. The author also calls for action to ensure the full 
development of the advantages of leisure. 


Sulik, 0. Stavovské Zrizeni ? Objasneni a kritika Korporatismu. Prague, 1936. 
126 pp. 7.50 koruny. 

In this work, to which Mr. Netas, Czechoslovak Minister for Social Affairs, 
contributes a preface, the author first defines the meaning of the word “ corpo- 
ration ’’ and traces its origin ; he then analyses the aim of trade unions, and their 
influence on the democratic evolution of the State and on the raising of the workers’ 
standard of living. He draws attention especially to the International Labour 
Organisation, which, he considers, is the supreme international corporative 
institution. He next analyses the influence of different philosophers on trade 
unionism (Lagardelle, Sorel, etc.), examines the origin and achievements of the 
corporative systems in the different countries (Italy, Germany, Austria, Portugal), 
considers the corporative tendencies that have shown themselves in Czechoslovakia, 
and sets out the opinions for and against the corporative system. In his conclusion, 
he points out that trade unions are the basis of the democratic system, which is 
founded on the will of the workers; they ensure progress under conditions of 
freedom. He touches on “ planning ’’ in democratic States and the growth of trade 
unionism in Czechoslovakia, where, in contrast to the cartels, he says, it protects 
public interests. He expresses a wish that the trade union system which already 
operates several branches of industry in that country may be extended through 
the enactment of a general law to production as a whole. In short, this work 
contains interesting ideas and suggestions regarding a large number of present-day 
problems. 


Syndykat Emigracyjny. (a) Wiadomosci o Kanadzie dla uzytku wychodzcéw. 
Biblioteczka Syndykatu Emigracyjnego. Zeszyt 4. 70 pp., map. (b) Przygoto- 
wanie do emigracji dla uzytku wychodzcéw. Bibliotecka Syndykatu Emigracyjnego. 
Zeszyt 7-32 pp., illustr. Warsaw, 1937. 


Two further pamphlets published by the Polish Emigration Union for the use 
of emigrants. A note on the first three pamphlets in this series appeared in the 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 2, August 1937, page 290. The 
fourth contains information on climatic, economic and social conditions in Canada 
and the conditions of immigration. The seventh contains information on emigration 
in general, and particularly emigration with a view to colonisation, the quailifi- 
cations required of emigrants, preparations for departure, etc. Numerous illus- 
trations relating to oversea agricultural colonisation enhance the practical utility 
of this pamphlet for the settler. 


Szeibert, Dr. Janos. Orvoskérdés a tarsadalombiztositasban. Budapest, 1936. 
125 pp. 

Thomas, Norman. After the New Deal, What? New York, Macmillan, 1936. 
1x + 244 pp. 

Totomiantz, V. Manuel abrégé de la coopération. Bucarest, Banque centrale 
coopérative, 1937. 126 pp. 

As its title indicates, this well-informed handbook summarises in clear and 
simple language the essential data on the basis, history and principal forms of the 
co-operative movement. ; 
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Trades Union Congress. Holidays with Pay. London. 55 pp. 3d. 

This pamphlet contains the memorandum submitted by the Trades Uniou 
Congress to the Government Committee on Holidays with Pay, stating the reasons 
in favour of legislation on the subject, the present position in Great Britain and in 
other countries with respect to the question, and putting forward detailed proposals 
on behalf of the Trades Union Congress. The minutes of the evidence given before 
the Committee on 8 June 1937 by Sir Walter Cirrmve, K.B.E., Secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress, are reproduced. These provide further explanations 
regarding the working of some of the proposals made. 

Tremelloni, Roberto. L’industria tessile italiana, Come é sorta, e come é oggi. 
Turin, Giulio Einaudi, 1937. 294 pp. 15 lire. 


Twentieth Century Fund. Committee on Old-Age Security. More security for 
old age. A Report and a Program. Factual Report, by Margaret Grant SCHNEIDER. 
A Program for Action, by the Committee on Old-Age Security. New York, 1937. 
xm + 191 pp. $1.75. 

The first half of the book outlines the problem of old-age security, discusses in 
some detail the experience of different countries with non-contributory and con- 
tributory pensions, and briefly traces developments in the United States both 
before and since the passage of the Social Security Act. The second part presents 
the findings of a special committee of persons well known in various fields of 
public life and particularly interested in old-age security. The committee find 
three important points on which the Federal scheme of old-age benefits requires 
amendment. (1) Since the Federal contributory system now covers only slightly 
more than half the gainfully employed workers of the country, the report recom- 
mends that a study be undertaken by the Government to devise ways of bringing 
more workers into the system. (2) The Committee finds that the $10 minimum 
old-age pension now provided under the contributory section of the Social Security 
Act is “ clearly inadequate ’’. It should be raised to $20 a month for single persons 
and an additional $15 should be given to wives of pensioners who do not themselves 
qualify for pensions. Aged widows of pensioners should be paid the pension pre- 
viously received by their husbands. (3) The Committee also recommends com- 
mencing the payment of old-age benefits at an earlier date than that now pro- 
vided, which is 1942. Workers who are able to earn a minimum of $1,000 during 
the two years ending 1 January 1939 should receive benefits thereafter, if they 
reach the age of 65 and retire on or after that date. 

The Committee sees no necessity for building up the huge reserve fund called 
for in the Act. It believes that old-age benefits under the Social Security Act could 
be paid on an annual current cost basis with a small contingency reserve. The taxes 
on wages and payments should not exceed 2 percent. each. The deficit should be 
met out of general revenues. The book contains a series of appendices giving 
details of American and foreign old-age pension laws, and statistics of the working 
of the American schemes. 


Union suisse des coopératives de consommation. (a) Le mouvement coopératif suisse . 
1936. 32 pp. (b) Les principes de Rochdale et le programme coo} ¢ratiste. By Hans 
HANDSCHIN. 1936. 23 pp. (c) Coopératisme et personnalisme. 1937. 12 pp. (d) Pre- 
miéres notions d’ économie politique. 1937. 15 pp. Plan de travail pour les Cercles 
d’études coopératives de I'U.S.C. Nos 1-4. Basle. 


Université cattolica del.§. Cuore. Osservazioni intorno al “ Progetto prelimi- 
nare del codice di procedura civile.’’ Serie seconda : Scienze giuridiche. Vol. LIX. 
Milan, Vita e Pensiero, 1937. vir + 130 pp. 10 lire. 


Urwick, L. Committees in Organisation. Reprinted from the British Manage- 
ment Review. London, Management Journals. 48 pp. 

Van de Velde, Marcel W. Economie belge et Congo beige. Preface by Norbert 
Laupge. Antwerp, Lloyd anversois, 1936, 283 pp., diagrams, map. 40 frs. 

Vergnolle, H. G. Supprimons le chémage. L’équipement national par la monnaie 
auziliaire amortissable. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1936. 188 pp. 12 fr. 

The author suggests as a solution of the economic depression a policy of large 
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public works, and outlines a plan of national equipment based on the following 
guiding principles : (1) the works must be sufficiently vast to reabsorb the unem- 
ployed ; (2) they should be financed by such methods as do not impose a fresh 
charge on the budget ; (3) they should be capable of being immediately put in hand. 
He proposes that public works should be financed through the introduction of 
“emergency money’”’, i.e. an auxiliary redeemable tcken, guaranteed by legal 
money. Yearly programmes of public works to the value of 10,000,000,000 francs 
redeemable at the end of seven years through the conjoint effects of the annual drop 
in the value of money, interest, and taxes, would, in his opinion, be sufficient to 
reabsorb the unemployed into industry in France. 


Voz do operario. Sociedade de Instrucao e Beneficencia. Relatorio e contas ¢ 
Parecer do Consetho fiscal. Geréncia de 1936. (De 1 de Janeiro a 31 de Dezembro). 
Lisbon, 1937. 81 pp., illustr. 


Wallenfang, Gerd. Die vom Treuhdinder erlassene Betriebsordnung. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde einer Hohen Rechtswissenschaft- 
lichen Fakultaét der Universitat K6éln. Cologne, Orthen, 1936. 74 pp. 


Weiland, R. Jugendfiirsorge in der Schweiz. Abdruck aus Jahrbiicher fiir 
Nationalékonomie und Statistik. Herausgegeben von Otto v. ZwIEDINECK-SUDEN- 
HORST und Gerhard ALBRECHT. Band 145. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1937. Pp. 215-234. 

An interesting account of the various forms of assistance given to children and 
young persons in Switzerland, prefaced by a short introduction on the geograph- 
ical, economic and political structure of the country and a reference to the work 
of Pestalozzi. 


Wenzel, Dr. Karl. Die Vertrauensmdnnerwahlordnung. Vienna, Verlag des 
Gewerkschaftsbundes der ésterreichischen Arbeiter und Angestellten, 1936. 60 pp. 


Weydlich, Dr. Kazimierz. Franciszek Stefczyk. Pionier polskiej spoldzielczosci 
rolniczej. Bibljoteka spéldzieleza Nr. 27. Wydawnictwo Spéldzielezego Instytutu 
Naukowego. Warsaw, 1936. vir + 355 pp. 

This biography of Franciszek Stefezyk, pioneer of rural co-operation in Poland, 
traces the history of the agricultural co-operative movement in that country, and 
in particular, of the rural credit societies which bear the name of “‘ Stefezyk funds’’. 


Wietfeldt, W. Die Be- und Eniliiftung des Normalarbeitsraumes. Im Auftrag 
des Technischen Ausschusses der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Arbeitersschutz. 
Beihefte zum Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung. Heraus- 
gegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Arbeitsschutz. Beiheft 27. Berlin, 
Julius Springer, 1937. 91 pp., illustr. 

Study by the Technical Committee of the German Society for Labour Protec- 
tion on ventilation in workrooms under normal conditions, that is to say, where 
the air is not polluted by the presence of abnormal quantities of dust, vapours 
or smoke. The pamphlet deals with the following subjects : principles of ventilation 
(regulation, physical constants, atmospheric conditions, hygiene); technique of 
ventilation; apparatus for air measurement (temperature, humidity, rate of 
movement, etc.) ; natural ventilation, artificial ventilation, air conditioning, etc. 
The study ends with an examination of the systems of ventilation in shops, offices, 
small shops and workshops, large workshops, etc. The conclusions emphasise the 
economic importance of good ventilation. . 


Wistrand, Karl. Uppsving och Arbetslishetspolitik. Stockholm, Lars Hékerberg, 
1936. 76 pp. 

Wlocevski, Stephane. L’¢tablissement des Polonais en France. Travaux du 
Centre de documentation sociale de l’école normale supérieure. Paris, Librairie 
Picart, 1936. 296 pp. 


Wrzos, Konrad. Yerba Mate. Warsaw, Towarzystwo Wydawnicze “ Roj"’, 
1987. 217 pp. 

The author, who is a well-known Polish journalist and has carried out numerous 
enquiries, begins a series of studies on Polish emigration with an enquiry carried 
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out in South America. He describes the living and working conditions of Polish 
industrial and agricultural workers and traders in Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay 
and Brazil. His investigations in the most varied circles have enabled him to 
collect first-hand and interesting data concerning the work of Polish immigrants 
in those countries, and their adaptation to different occupations. He devotes special 
attention to the problem of savings and also to the efforts made by Polish agri- 
culturists and settlers in the four countries mentioned. Mr. Wrzos’ enquiry consti- 
tutes a valuable source of information on the problems studied. 


Zabko-Potopowicz, Boleslaw. Osadnictwo polskie w Brazylji. Warsaw, Syndykat 
Emigracyjny, 1936. 228 pp., illustr. map. 

An interesting account of the development, present state of, and outlook for 
Polish colonisation in Brazil. The author first traces the history of the immi- 
gration and settlement of Poles in that country, and makes an exhaustive analysis 
of local economic conditions and the participation of Polish settlers in economic 
development. He devotes an important part of his work to the cultural movement 
of the Polish colony, which numbers at present approximately 275,000 persons, 
of whom 150,000 are settled in the State of Parana. In his conclusions he shows that 
the future of Polish colonisation should rest on the following factors : the develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement and producers’ associations ; rationalisation 
of agricultural production and stockbreeding ; standardisation of products and 
transition to the cultivation of more remunerative crops; creation of a credit 
institution for Polish settlers ; closer economic relations between the Polish colony 
in Brazil and Poland. 


Zarras, Jean. Le contréle de application des conventions internationales du tra- 
vail. Institut de droit comparé de l'Université de Paris. Série de monographies de 
droit public VII. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1937. 386 pp. 

The control of the application of international labour Conventions is a new 
subject, which, by the original aspects it presents, deserves the study of a jurist. 
Mr. Jean Zarras has recently published an important work on the subject which 


has a twofold merit : on the one hand, the author proceeds from a full and careful 
first-hand documentation ; on the other, he reveals a sound juridical culture and a 
lively critical sense. His work is in five parts. The first explains in what consist the 
obligations of the States which have ratified international labour Conventions. 
The second is devoted to the application of Conventions and guarantees. The 
third describes the mechanism of the mutual control by States which have ratified 
Conventions. The fourth examines the procedure in regard to claims, complaints 
and sanctions. The fifth considers other means of controlling the application of 
Conventions. Mr. Zarras examines exhaustively the different problems raised in 
law and in fact by each of these questions, thereby tackling subjects of funda- 
mental importance for the life of the International Labour Organisation. The 
whole network of obligations arising out of ratifications is examined with care. 
The solutions recommended are often excellent and always carefully studied. It 
is not possible in a short analysis to give an account of all the points treated. 
Some, however, by their importance, deserve special mention. Thus the author 
expounds with remarkable objectivity the case of States which, like Germany, 
withdraw from the Organisation. According to Mr. Zarras, the obligations incurred 
by these States through the ratifications registered prior to their withdrawal remain 
unimpaired. This solution appears to be the only one consistent with the princi- 
ples of the Organisation and the text of the Conventions themselves. The author 
also explains with useful minutiae the working of the organs of control (committee 
of experts, International Labour Conference). The rdle of these organs is shown 
as making a great improvement in the technique of international law. It is likely, 
moreover, that the development of international law will lead to the introduction 
of similar improvements in other spheres. On the other hand, in his examination 
of the procedure connected with claims, complaints and sanctions, provided in the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, Mr. Zarras displays some 
timidity. He seems to think that this procedure is ill-adapted to its object and can 
be only moderately efficacious. It is no doubt too early to form a definite opinion 
on this point, and perhaps Mr. Zarras has, in this matter, been led to neglect the 
future through a too exclusive consideration of the past. Mention should also be 
made of the vivid chapter devoted by Mr. Zarras to the history of the idea of 
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international control, in which he describes the whole movement of ideas at the 
root of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation created in 1919 ; 
this historic retrospect is to-day most suggestive. As a whole, Mr. Zarras’ work is 
a very useful contribution to the study of a new problem, and will render valuable 
service. It takes at once a prominent place among the publications of the “ Rnaitiut 
de droit comparé ”’ of the University of Paris. 


Zemedelsky ustav ucetnicko-spravovedny Cal. bliky. Landwirtschaftlichen 
| Institut fir Buchfiihrung und Betriebskunde der Csl. Republik. Institut de compta- 
bilité et d’économie rurales de Tchécoslovaquie. Vyrobni podminky, organisace a 

vysledky, zemedelskych zavodu v Ceskoslovensku. Prumer let 1926-1930. Produktions- 
bedingungen, Organisation und Ergebnisse landwirtschaflitcher — in der 
Tschechoslowakei. Durschmitt der Jahre 1926-1930. Conditions de production, 
organisation et résultats des exploitations agricoles en Tchécoslovaquie. Moyenne 
de 1926-1939. Zpracovani vysledku setieni zemédéiskych zavodu. Verarbeitung 
der Erhebungsergebnisse landwirtschaftlicher Betriebe. Résultats des enquétes 
sur les exploitations agricoles. Prague, 1935. 236 + xxv pp. 


Zillig, Friedrich E. Die philippinische Tabakindustrie. Dissertation der Rechts- 
und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultét der Universitat Ziirich zur Erlangung der 
Wiirde eines Doktors der Volkswirtschaft. Zurich, Leemann, 1937. 189 pp., 
illustr. 
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182 pp., illustr. 50 leva ; 60 kurus. 
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